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or one man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BrOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF COMMODORE DALE. 


Tue subject of this memoir is still living. We, therefore, 
feel ourselves restrained by a sense of delicacy, as well as by a 
regard to that unaffected modesty, which is generally an accom- 
paniment, and always an ornament of real merit, from indulging 
our feelings in the well-merited eulogy of his public services, and 
his private character. We shall content, ourselves with a simple 
narration of the prominent circumstances of his public life; and in 
so doing, furnish materials for his posthumous biographer, who, 
uninfluenced by considerations of the kind we have alluded to, 
will be enabled to do justice to his subject. 

RicHarRpD Da e was born on the sixth of November, 1756, ih 
Norfolk county, Virginia. He is descended from a family highly 
respectable, though not wealthy. His parents were both natives of * 
Virginia. His father left five children, of whom Richard was 
the eldest. Having manifested, from an early period of life, a 
strong predilection for the sea, his friends were induced to comply 
with his wishes. Accordingly, when only twelve years of age, he 
entered on board a vessel commanded by his uncle, with whom he 
sailed from Norfolk for Liverpool, in November, 1768. He re- 


turned the followmg strmmer, and remamed at home until thre 
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spring of 1770, when he was bound apprentice to colonel Thomas 
Newton, a respectable merchant of Norfolk. In the employ of 
that gentleman he made several voyages tothe West Indies, du- 
ring which nothing of moment occurred, except two accidents, 
which are worthy of notice only as being the commencement of a 








series of misfortunes that awaited him. The first was a fall 
which he received from the spars, lying across the belfry and the 
gallows, to the kelson, a distance of eighteen or twenty feet, with- 
out, however, sustaining any material injury. The other was of a 
nature no less formidable. As the vessel was going rapidly before 
the wind, he was knocked overboard by the jib-sheets, and was 
not, without much difficulty, rescued from so perilous a situation, 
after having been in the water about an hour. 

In 1775, we find him the chief officer of a valuable brig be- 
longing to colonel Newton, in which, to the entire satisfaction of 
his employer, he continued till the spring of the following year. 
A period had now arrived which opened to his daring spirit and ad- 
venturous disposition, prospects much more congenial and tempt- 
ing than those which arise out of the service ofthe merchant. The 
war of the revolution had commenced; and he had too much of 
the feelings and temperament of the soldier to remain inactive. 
He is, accordingly, presented to us in the early part of the year 
1776, engaged as a lieutenant on board a vessel of war belonging 
to the state of Virginia, which was fitting out not far from City- 
point, near Norfolk. 

While in the execution of his orders to go to Sandy-point, in 
James river, in a small river craft, for the purpose of procuring 
cannon, he was captured by atender belonging to the Liverpool fri- 
gate, carried to Norfolk, and put on board a prison ship, in which 
he was confined for several weeks. 

During the time he remained in this situation, he was visited 
by Bridges Gutteridge, who had been his schoolmate, but who 
had not yet declared in favour of the popular cause, having then 
the command of a tender in the service of the enemy. After much 
solicitation, and many plausible and seductive arguments, our 
young adventurer was induced to join the fortunes of his former 
companion and friend. In May(1776) they made acruise together 
up the river Rappahannock, during which they had an engagement 
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with several pilot-boats, and were happy to escape, with the loss 
of several men killed; young Dale himself being badly wounded, 
having received a musket ball in his head. He was carried to Nor- 
folk, where he was confined a lofg time by his wound. This pe- 
riod he improved to the salutary purposes of reflection, and of firm- 
ly resolving, to use his own words, “ never again to put himself 


b 


in the way of the balls of his country.” Soon after his recovery, 

upon his return from Bermuda—whither he had gone with Willi- 
am Gutteridg¢—--he was captured by captain John Barry, command- 
er of the United States’ brig Lexington, and on the same day en- 
tered as a midshipman on board said brig. This occurred in 
July, 1776. Not long afterwards, the brig, whilst cruising, was 
struck with lightning: Dale, with many others, were prostrated, 
senseless, upon the deck. They were all, however, providentially 
restored in a few minutes. 

Soon after this the brig arrived at Philadelphia. Dale still 
continued in the same vessel, the command of whichnow devolved 
on captain Hallock—captain Barry having been appointed to the 
command of a frigate. 

The Lexington sailed in the autumn of 1776 for Cape Fran- 
cois, and a cruise. On her return to the United States, in Decem- 
ber following, she was captured, by the Liverpool frigate, off the 
capes of Virginia. In consequence of a sudden and tremendous 
gale, the captors could only take out the captain and five of the 
erew: Dale, who was then master’s mate, being one of the num- 
ber. The officers and crew, who remained on board, retook the 
brig, and carried her into Baltimore. Dale was landed, with some 
of his fellow prisoners, at Cape Henlopen, in January, 1777. He 
immediately repaired to Philadelphia, which he had no sooner 
reached, than he was ordered to join the Lexington again, now 
commanded by captain Henry Johnson. This vessel sailed 
from Baltimore for Bordeaux, in February or March, with de- 
spatches. Her passage was short and verv successful, many valu- 
able prizes being taken by her. Without delay she proceeded to 
Nantz, to join the United States’ ship Reprisal, of sixteen six- 
pounders, captain Wicks, and a cutter, commanded by Samuel 
Nicholson, carrying ten four-pounders; the three vessels to cruise 
in company, under the command of captain Wicks. 
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This little squadron, sailing from Nantz on a cruise, in May 
(1777) took and sunk many prizes, and did great injury to the 
coasting trade of the British islands. In the English channel they 
fell in with an English seventy-four, which gave them chase. In 


consequence of this it became necessary for the vessels of the 
Squadron to separate. They soon afterwards reached French 
ports; the Reprisal having had a very narrow escape, which was 
not effected without the loss of her guns. 

After a detention of the vessels, by the French government, for 
more than two months—-for some cause which was never explain- 
ed—young Dale sailed in the Lexington from Morlaix for the 
United States on the eighteenth of September, 1777. On the fol- 
lowing morning, discovering a cutter ahead, lying by, they made 
all sail, and stood directly for her. They soon discovered her to 
be an English cutter, mounting ten six-pounders. An action was 
commenced by the cutter between seven and eight o’clock, a. M.; 
at which time, such had been the extreme negligence on the part 
of the commanding officers of the Lexington, in not making the 
necessary preparations for action, that there was not even a match 
ready. They were, therefore, obliged to fire their guns by means 
of their muskets, until matters were in a state of better prepara- 
tion. The action became very warm. A calm succeeding, the Lexing- 
ton could not get as near the enemy as was wished. The action was 
sustained for nearly two hours, with the most determined resolution 
T his, considering the manifold and heavy disadvantages under which 
the American vessel laboured, was nota little astonishing, and must 
be regarded as evincive of that heroic, unconquerable gallantry, 
which is now an acknowledged characteristic of American seamen. 
Being, however, much cut to pieces, with the loss of several brave 
officers and men, and having expended almost their last shot, the 
American commander deemed it prudent to avail himself of a 
breeze, which just then sprang up, to crowd sail and get off. In 
this he succeeded for a short time; but, between one and two 
o’clock, p. M. the cutter overtook him. The action was renewed 
with increased obstinacy on both sides. Having maintained the 
unequal conflict for one hour—not only the shot of every descrip- 
tion, but all the iron, and other articles which could be used asa 
substitute for shot, being expended—the brig reduced literally 
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to a wreck—the first lieutenant, sailing master, captain of ma- 
rines, and a number of men being killed, and many more officers 
and men severely wounded—no alternative was left but to strike 
their flag to the cutter. 

Notwithstanding its unsuccessful issue, we cannot but consi- 
der this action as reflecting lustre upon the American name; parti- 
cularly when we take into view the great superiority in the crew 
of the cutter, which not only exceeded that of the Lexington in 
numbers, but consisted entirely of picked men. Of the Lexington, 
on the other hand, both the officers and crew were without expe- 
rience, but few of them having ever been in an engagement before. 

About three or four days after this action, the surviving offi- 
cers and crew of the Lexington arrived in Plymouth. The former 
underwent a rigorous axamination before twelve judges, the ob- 
ject of which was to ascertain to what country they belonged. 
Both officers and men were committed to Mill prison, upon a 
charge of high treason. In this loathsome abode, they were sub- 
jected to a most cruel and severe confinement. They were expo- 
sed, moreover, to every indignity, which was thought due to men 
considered as rede/s, and suffered every privation that could em- 
bitter the loss of liberty, or add to the pain and mortification so in- 
tolerable to their high and patriotic spirits, of being rendered use- 
less to their country at this most interesting and momentous crisis. 

In this situation they remained four or five months, when, in 
consequence of a general complaint respecting the treatment of 
American prisoners, and of the sympathy which their sufferings 
had excited even in the hearts of their enemies, the sum of sixteen 
or seventeen thousand pounds sterling was subscribed for the be- 
nefit of these unfortunate men. The subscribers appointed a 
committee to inquire into the matter, who, with the sanction of the 
covernment, visited the prison, supplied the Americans with mo- 
ney, provisions, and clothing; in short, with every thing that could 
alleviate their sufferings, and render their condition supportable. 
It is gratifying to record such acts of disinterested philanthropy: 
they dignify and ennoble our nature, and are worthy of universal 
imitation. 

Notwithstanding their situation was thus rendered as comfortable 
as a state of confinement could be, they were determined upon at- 
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tempting an escape. Captain Johnson having communicated his plan 
to young Dale, and every arrangement having been made, they ef- 
fected their purpose at night, in the month of February, 1778. After 
wandering about for more than a weck, encountering every difficul- 
ty, and suffering still more severe privations, they determined, as 
the best means of avoiding detection, to divide their company, and 
pursue different courses. After a variety of adventures, Dale and 
his companion reached London, and immediately embarked on 
board a trading vessel bound to Dunkirk. The tide being ahead 
they could not proceed far. On the same day, while at anchor, an 
officer, with a press-gang, came on board and arrested them, on 
suspicion of being prisoners from Mill prison. The following day 
they underwent an examination, after which they were recommit- 
ted to the same prison from which they had escaped. Here, for 
forty days, they were confined in a dungeon, appropriately deno- 
minated the “ black hole.” After the expiration of this term, they 
were restored to the more enlarged liberty of the prison, but not 
to all those privileges and indulgences which formerly rendered 
their situation, comparatively, comfortable. 

About three months afterwards, Dale was again committed to 
the “ black hole,” for singing what were termed rebellious songs. 

In February, 1779, he again escaped from prison, repaired 
without delay to London, where, by fortunate management and ad- 
dress, he procured a passport from the proper authority to go to 
France. Ina very short time he arrived at L’Orient, where he 
joined, in fhe character of master’s mate, the renowned Paul 
Jones, then commanding the American ship “ Bon Homme Rich- 
ard.” 

We have now reached a most interesting epoch in the life of 
our adventurer. He had hitherto acted in a very subordinate capa- 
city, contending with difficulties the most discouraging, and ad- 
versities that would have subdued to despondency a spirit less re- 
solute and inflexible than his. His bosom now beat high with ex- 
ultation at the opening of brighter prospects. He beheld, in the 
character of his commander, a pledge of happier fortunes, and en- 
joyed, in anticipation, a brilliant career of glory. 

After three months of unremitting employment, in manning 
the Bor. Homme Richard, in which great difficulty was experien- 
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ced, Dale was selected by the discriminating eye of captain 
Jones, to be his first lieutenant. This mark of approbation, from 
one who was so good a judge of merit, and knew so well how to 
appreciate it, gratified his ambition, and encouraged and animated 
his hopes of fame. 

The Bon Homme Richard sailed ona cruise about the latter 
end of July (1779) in company with the Alliance of thirty-six 
guns, the Pallas of thirty-two guns, the brig Revenge of sixteen 
guns, and a cutter of ten guns—all under the command of Paul 
Jones. They cruised very successfully for some time off the wes- 
tern coast of Ireland, when, upon consultation with the different 
commanders, except captain Landis, of the Alliance, who, on ac- 
count of some misunderstanding, declined any communication 
with captain Jones, it was determined to proceed to the North 
Sea with the Bon Homme Richard, the Pallas, and the Revenge. 
The town of Leith being marked out asthe first object of attack, 
every preparation was made to set fire to it, unless the extremity 
should be prevented by a compliance with their terms—to wit, a 
ransom of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. For- 
tunately for the town, when they were within a short distance of 
it, a violent gale sprung up from W.S. W., which obliged them 
to rundown the Firth, and goto sea. Twoorthree days afterwards, 
when off North Shields, every thing was prepared to burn the 
shipping in the harbour, but the captains of the Pallas and Re- 
venge thinking the adventure too hazardous, it was abandoned. 

Since the commencement of their cruise, they had taken and 
destroyed many valuable vessels, and proved a most serious an- 
noyance to the enemy’s trade. 

We come now to the most prominent circumstance in the 
life of our subject—We allude to the engagement between the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis, an English forty-four— 
an engagement which was certainly one of the most interesting 
ever fought; and for deeds of gallant intrepidity, and noble daring, 
is not surpassed, if equalled, by any in the annals of naval history. 

The splendor of recent victories has so fixed attention, and en- 
grossed admiration, that the achievements of those who were the 
champions of their country, in “ the times that tried mens souls”’ 
——who proved their devotion to her cause, by services the most 
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arduous, by captivity and wounds, and who ought to be regarded 
as the fathers of our navy—seem almost forgotten. Under these 
circumstances, we feel it to be an incumbent duty, on ail occa- 
sions, to contribute our humble efforts to snatch trom obiivion, the 
merits of those who, having given their best days to the service 
of their country, are emphatically entitled to its grateful remem- 
brance. 

We shall, for these reasons, enter with some minuteness into 
the details of the engagement to which we have alluded; and we 
are the rather induced to this, as the public have never been in 
possession of an authentic and correct narrative of it. 

On the nineteenth of September, !779, the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, the Alliance, the Pallas, and the Revenge, being off Flambo- 
rough head, on the north-east coast of England, a flcet of several 
hundred vessels was descried. The Alliance joined the squadron 
that afternoon, not having been seen before since she parted com- 
pany off Ireland. Her captain refused obedience to the signals 
from the Bon Homme Richard, during the chase and action. The 
part she took in the engagement we shail notice hereafter. The 
Revenge took no part in the action. The chase was discovered 
to be the Baltic fleet, homeward bound, under convoy of the Sera- 
pis, of forty-four, and the Countess of Scarborough, of twenty 
guns. The commander of the Serapis made a signal for the mer- 
chant ships to stand in forthe shore. After some manceuvring on 
the part of the enemy, which did not evince a disposition to court 
an engagement, the Bon Homme Richard brought the Serapis to 
close action: about the same time captain Cottineau, of the Pallas, 
engaged the Countess of Scarborough. About ten P. M. the bow- 
sprit of the Serapis got foul of the mizen rigging of the Bon 
Homme Richard. While in this situation, the two ships were 
lashed together; the starboard bow of the former to the starboard 
quarter of the latter. A boaiftling party from the Serapis attempt- 
ed to board. The officer who headed the boarders, and many men, 
having been killed, the rest fell back. The action now became 
very warm. The Serapis let go her anchor, expecting that the two 
ships would clear each other. She then brought up with her head 
to the wind—the Bon Homme Richard with her stern to the wind, 


along side ofeachother, They remained in that situation till the 
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Serapis struck her colours, which was done about twelve o’clock 
at night. 

Properly to appreciate this splendid victory, we must take in- 
to view the great superiority of the enemy in the strength of his 
vessel, the number of his guns, the weight of his metal, and the 
amount of his crew; add to this the disadvantages under which the 
action was sustained for a very considerable time on the part of the 
Bon Homme Richard. | 

The Serapis was what was denominated a double-decked forty- 
four gun ship—she showed two rows of ports. She was almost a 
new vessel, and, in every respect, one of the finest, or, to speak 
more technically, one of the warmest frigates of her class. The 
Bon Homme Richard was an old ship, having made many voy- 
ages to the East Indies, for which trade she was originally de- 
signed. On the score of tonnage, both ships were about equal. 

The Serapis, though rated a forty-four, mounted a greater 
number of guns; she carried twenty ecighteen-pounders on her 
lower deck, twenty-two nine-pounders on her upper deck, and 
sixes on her quarter-deck and forecastle—the precise number we 
are unable to state. The Bon Homme Richard carried forty-two 
guns—six eighteen-pounders on her lower deck, twenty-eight 
twelves on her upper deck, and eight nines on her quarier-deck 
and forecastle. 

With respect to the crews of the ships, they, nominally, were 
equal; but from that of the Bon Homme Richard there had been sent 
previously to the action, several detachments to man prizes. Be- 
sides this, just before discovering the Baltic fleet, a second lieute- 
nant, amidshipman, and six men, were despatched in a pilot-boat to 
take some small vessels that were in sight: these did not return till 
after the action: so that the crew was considerably reduced; and 
there was left on board but one lieutenant, and a very inadequate 
number of subordinate officers. The crew of this ship, moreover, 
was a heterogeneous compound of Americans, and natives and 
subjects of almost all the European nations—so that in conver- 
sation many of them could not understand each other. 

Besides these original disadvantages, there were others of a 
more alarming nature, which were the consequence of accident 


during the battle, or of damage received from the enemy, under 
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which, however, the bloody conflict was maintained for one hour. 
Two of the eighteen-pounders on the lower deck burst the first 
fire, and did considerable damage: they blew up part of the up- 
per gun-deck. The guns in that direction were no longer service- 
able. Many men were killed and wounded by the accident. About 
an hour before the enemy struck their colours, it wasreported and 
believed on board the Bon Homme Richard, that she was sinking. So 
great was the consequent alarm, that the master at arms let loose 
all the prisoners, who had been confined in the after hold, that they 
might, in the general effort to preserve life, take care of themselves. 
They became exceedingly terrrified, and occasioned much confu- 
sion on board. The pumps were constantly at work. The carpen- 
ter was ordered into the pump-well to ascertain the depth of wa- 
ter in the ship. His report was, that it was up to his chin. Lieu- 
tenant Dale was then ordered down to the lower deck,to see how 
near the water was to the lower ports. To allay the excessive 
alarm, he reported that he did not perceive that she had settled 
much inthe water. At this critical juncture, one of the captains, 
who had been let out of confinement jumped on boardthe Serapis, and 
informed her captain, that if he would hold out a little longer the 
American ship must strike, or sink; adding, that in order to give them 
a chance of their lives, all the prisoners had been released. This 
information infused fresh spirit into the officers and crew of the 
Serapis. ‘The action was renewed by them with invigorated ex- 
ertion, and with a desperation of courage which a confidence of 
victory was calculated to inspire. At this dreadful and critical 
moment, moreover, the action, on the part of the American ship, 
was completely at a stand, in consequence of the communication 
with the magazine being stopped. ‘The sentinels who were pla- 
ced in the passage leading to the magazine, seeing many strange 
faces, deemed it prudent to bar all access toit. Lieutenant Dale 
went below to ascertain the cause of withholding the powder. He 
now, for the first time; knew that the prisoners had been let out. 
Having explained the matter to the sentinels, and taken the pro- 
per precautions against a recurrence of the difficulty, he returned 
to the deck. By this time the contest was reduced to three guns 
on the enemy’s lower deck, and three on the quarter-deck of the 
Bon Homme Richard. 
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About this period a circumstance occurred, which, as it is cha- 
racteristic of captain Jones, may be worthy of notice. The surge- 
on of the ship came up from the cock-pit in great apprehension, 
and asked the captain if he would not strike, as the vessel was 
sinking? “ What! doctor,” said Jones, “ would you have me strike 
to a drop of water? Here, help me get this gun over.” The doc- 
tor, however, not caring to step beyond the sphere of his immedi- 
ate duty, soon found his way back to the cock-pit. 

Our readers will, no doubt, inquire after the fate of the other 
vessels, originally in company with the Bon Homme Richard. It 
will be recollected that the Pallas engaged the Countess of Scar- 
borough. The action was maintained for some time with great 
spirit. Victory, at length, declared in favour of the Pallas, the 





American ship. 

It is with pain that we take any notice of captain Landis, of 
the Alliance; but his conduct is a necessary link in the chain of 
our narrative. Besides, a statement of it is necessary, to account 
for the comparatively unfavourable result of the engagement— 
unfavourable, so far as regards the disappointment of the hopes 
of the American officers, of taking or destroying the whole of the 
convoy. 

Landis paid no regard to the signals from the Bon Homme 
Richard during the chase and action; but at the commencement of 
the action the Alliance took her station between the Serapis and 
Bon Homme Richard, and the Countess of Scarborough and Pal- 
las. In this situation she remained perfectly inactive and aloof 
from danger, until the Countess of Scarborough struck to the Pal- 
las; whereupon Landis made sail for the Pallas,to know what ship 
she had taken, and also to ascertain what ship was engaged 
with the Bon Homme Richard. Upon receiving the informa- 
tion sought for, he made sail towards the latter ship, with the in- 
tention, as he afterwards said, of assisting her. It was long, how- 
ever, before he reached her; and when he did, he was hailed and 
ordered to lay the Serapis aboard on the larboard side—but, not- 
withstanding the night signals were made, and the night was suf- 
ficiently light to discover the relative situation of the two ships 
-——diregarding his orders, he fired a broadside into the Bon 
Homme Richard, which killed her master’s mate, boatswairi’s 
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mate, and wounded many of her men, without doing any injury to 


the enemy. After this Landis stood some distance, on his course, 
and then tacking, ran down athwart the stern of the Serapis, 
and the Bon Homme Richard’s bows, and fired another broadside, 
which raked both ships. 

Shortly after this the Serapis struck her colours. Lieutenant 
Dale swung, by means of a rope, from the deck of the Bon Homme 
Richard to that of the Serapis. He was the first on board, and was 
followed by a midshipman and several men. There was but one 
man on the deck of the Serapis at this time; the rest were below. 
Those on the upper gun-deck, not knowing that their flag was 
struck, mace a feeble resistance, which was soon overcome, and 














quiet possession taken of the ship. 

The condition of the ships was such as might be expected 
from the length and sanguinary obstinacy of the engagement. 
They had been lying nearly two hours along side each other, at 
such close quarters, that in loading the guns, the rammers touch- 
ed the side, or were protruded into the port-holes of the other 
ship. The wadding lodged in the rigging and hulls; and, at 
times, both vessels were literally enveloped in flame. 

During the action, one of the men in the maintop of the 
Bon Homme Richard ventured out on the mainyard, which passed 
directly over the main-hatchway of the Serapis, and dropped some 
hand grenades into her. ‘hese coming in contact with some car- 
tridges which had been left on the decks, the whole exploded, and 
the consequences were most destructive, very few of those who 
were near escaping unhurt. 

Lieutenant Dale, after taking possession of the ship, found 
himself deprived of the use of one of his legs, in consequence of a 
severe wound which he had received in the ancle, but which he 
had scarcely felt during the bustle of the engagement. 

On board the Bon Homme Richard there were forty-nine kill- 
ed, and sixty-seven wounded; many of the latter having lost their 
arms and legs. According to the accounts of the officers of the 
Serapis, at the time, her amount of killed and wounded was pre- 
cisely the same. 

The Bon Homme Richard being in a very shattered condi- 
tion, and it being impossible to free her of water, it was thought 
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best to abandon her. Her crew was accordingly removed to the Se- 
rapis. She sunk the next day. The rest of the squadron sailed for the 
Texel, where they arrived in eight or ten days. Here captain Jones 
took the command of the Alliance, Landis having been ordered to 
proceed to Paris, and thence to America to stand a trial for his extra- 
ordinary conduct during the cruise and action. The captain of the 
Pallas took command of the Serapis. The Alliance sailed from 
the Texel, in January, 1780, on a cruise, and arrived in L’Ori- 
ent in the following March. Jones went to Paris;—Landis, who 
arrived at L’Orient in his absence, availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to attempt a recovery of the command of the Alliance. By 
tampering with many of the officers who had served with him, and 
aided by the influence of Arthur Lee, one of our public function- 
aries at the French court, who was not well disposed towards 
Jones, he succeeded in attaining his object. Landis endeavoured to 
prevail upon lieutenant Daleto join him. But he remained faithful 
to his commander, refusing to acknowledge the authority of Lan- 
dis, and avowed himself willing and anxious to attempt a recove- 
vy of the ship, even at the hazard of his life. The king of France 
authorised Jones to use the guns of the fort to stop the Alliance. 
He did not, however, avail himself of this authority, as he was un- 
willing to hazard the serious consequences that would have en- 
sued to the shipand her crew. The Alliance sailed for America 
in July. 

The king accommodated Jones with the Ariel, a British 
twenty gun ship that had been captured by a French frigate. Af- 
ter some time spent in manning her, and preparing her for sea, 
they sailed for America in October. They had not proceeded far, 
when they were reduced to the greatest extremity of distress, in 
consequence of a tremendous gale. They were obliged to return 
to port, where they refitted, and sailing again for America about 
the first of January, 1781, arrived at Philadelphia on the eigh- 
teenth of February following. 

In May, 1781, the bay of Delaware was much infested by the 
refugees, who intercepted supplies going to Philadelphia. Two 
schooners belonging to the state were armed and manned from 
the Ariel. Lieutenant Dale was ordered by Jones to proceed with 

them down the bay, to disperse these marauders, and convoy the 
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public stores to the city. This service was successfully ex- 
ecuted. 

About this time Jones was appointed to the command of a se- 
venty-four, then building to the northward. He solicited lieute- 
nant Dale to go with him; a proposal which he declined, thinking 
it would be a long time before she would be ready for sea. 

In June, lieutenant Dale was appointed to the Trumbull 
frigate, of thirty-two guns, commanded by captain James Ni- 
cholson. That vessel sailed from the capes of Delaware some 
time in July, 1781. She had been out but afew hours, when she 
fell in with a British frigate and sloop of war. They gave chase to 
the Trumbull. The latter had her foretopmast and foretopgallant- 
mast carried away in the chase, and was otherwise much crippled 
in her sails and rigging. The night being exceedingly dark and 
stormy, captain Nicholson supposed he might elude the enemy by 
putting his ship about before the wind; this was done—but he had 
not proceeded far before he found his ship immediately along side 
of the enemy, who seemed to have anticipated this manceuvre. So 
great was the surprise, that the Trumbull was entrely unprepa- 
red—the men not at their quarters, and it was with great difficul- 
ty that they could man evena few of the guns. Under these cir- 
cumstances, having been so much crippled by the gale, and the 
enemy’s force being so vastly superior, the Trumbull struck her 
colours, after a spirited but short resistance. Lieutenant Dale was 
wounded in this rencontre. 

The second day after this he arrived at New-York, a prisonet 
—was put on parole on Long-Island; soon afterwards exchang- 
ed and returned to Philadelphia, in November, 1781. 

The government having no immediate occasion for his services, 
he engaged in the merchant service; having no relish for an inactive 
life. He entered on board the Queen of France, a large ship mount. 
ing twelve sixes—first as chief officer, afterwards as captain. In 
the latter capacity he sailed in the spring of 1782, for L’Orient, 
in company with a formidable squadron of letters of marque. Du- 
ring the voyage they made many valuable prizes. The Queen of 
France having separated from the rest of the squadron, fell in with 
a British privateer brig, mounting fourteen sixes. A severe con- 
flict ensued, in which both vessels sustained yery serious damage: 
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They parted by mutual consent. Captain Dale returned to Phila- 
delphia in February, 1783. 

Upon the conclusion of peace, there was no provision made 
for the navy nor its officers. Captain Dale became interested in 
a large ship in the London trade, in the command of which he 
sailed for London, in December, 1783. 

From this period to May, 1790, we find him, unremittingly and 
lucratively employed in the East India trade, in which he com- 
manded several of the finest ships engaged in that employ. In 
September, 1791, he married, and until June, 1794, continued 
engaged in the merchant service. 

About the latter period, the goverment appointed six captains 
for the naval establishment, for which provision had just been 
made. Captain Dale was one of them, and the fourth in rank. 

He was appointed to superintend the building of a frigate, of 
the first class, at Norfolk. The government, however, after- 
wards deferred building her. He immediately obtained a furlough, 
and sailed in the command of a valuable ship for Canton. He con- 
tinued industriously engaged in this trade till May, 1798, when 
he commanded the ship Ganges. 

About this period our disputes with France seemed to be ap- 





preaching toacrisis. War was generally expected. Under this 
apprehension, the government purchased several large ships, for 
the purpose of converting them into ships of war. Captain Dale 
was appointed to the command of the Ganges, one of the purcha- 
sed ships. She was equipped for service; mounted twenty nine- 
pounders, and had a crew of one hundred and fifty men. 

Soon after this, some misunderstanding arose with respect to rank; 
captain Dale obtained a furlough until the matter could be adjust- 
ed. In May, 1799, he sailed for Canton, in the command of the ship 
Canton, mounting twenty guns, with a crew of seventy men. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia in April, 1800, and was happy to find that 
the point of rank had been settled to his entire satisfaction. He 
received orders from the navy department to hold himself in rea- 
diness, as employment would soon offer. Accordingly, in May 
1801, he was appointed to the command of the squadron of obser- 
vation about to sail from Hampton roads to the Mediterranean. 
On the twenty-first of May he hoisted his broad pendant on board 
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the frigate President. On the first of June he sailed with the squa- 
dron, consisting of the following vessels; the President, captain 
James Barron; the Philadelphia, captain Samuel Barron; the Essex, 
captain William Bainbridge; and the schooner Enterprise, lieute- 
nant Andrew Sterrett. The squadron arrived at Gibraltar on the 
first of July. They found lying there, the high admiral of Tripoli, 
in a ship mounting twenty-six nines and sixes, and two hundred 
and sixty men; and a brig of sixteen guns, and one hundred and 
sixty men. He had arrived only the day before the squadron. It 
was very evident that the bey of Tripolihad declared, or was about 
to declare war against the United States; and that it was the in- 
tention of the admiral to cruise against the American vessels in 
the Western ocean, although he disavowed any knowledge of 
hostile intentions on the part of the bey his master. Had 
the admiral got out, he would have swept the ocean of the Ame- 
rican trade, which at that time was very active in those seas. 
It became an object of primary importance to’ prevent his es- 
cape; and for this purpose captain Samuel Barron, of the Phila- 
delphia frigate, was ordered by the commodore to lie off and on 
Gibraltar, in order to watch the movements of the admiral, and 
if he ventured out, to capture him. Despairing of eluding the vigi- 
lance of the blockading vessel, the admiral very soon dismantled 
his vessels, and discharged his crews; and thus one considerable 
means of annoyance was, to all useful purposes, destroyed. 

The hostile intentions of the bey were placed beyond a doubt, 
by authentic information obtained in the Mediterranean. 

After distributing the other vessels of the squadron in differ- 
ent directions, wherever their protection was most needed by the 
American trade, the commodore repaired to Tripoli—arrived off 
that place in July. He opened a correspondence with the bey, 
without producing any satisfactory result. A strict blockade of the 
port was kept up for some time. 

Nothing could have been more opportune than the arrival of 
the squadron in the Mediterranean at that time, as the Tripolitan 
corsairs had been ordered to capture all American vessels they 
should fall in with. So efficient was the protection given to the 
American trade, by the vigilance and exertions of every officer of 
the squadron, that not a single capture was made. 
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In March, 1802, the commodore sailed for the United States, 
and arrived in Hampton roads in April following. 

In the fall of 1802 he received an order from the navy depart- 
ment to hold himself in readiness to take command of the squa- 
dron which was to sail in the following spring for the Medi- 
terranean. In the order, he was informed that he could not have a 
captain under him, as he had before. However sensible of the ho- 
nour conferred upon him, in thus selecting him the second time 
for so important a command, he did not hesitate to decline the ap- 
pointment. A proper regard for the honour of his country, and for his 
own character, would not permit him to return to the command 
in a less dignified station than he had enjoyed before. Thealterna- 
tive was presented, of acceptance, under such humiliating terms, 
or resignation. —The commodore did not hesitate to choose the lat- 
ter, particularly as there were captains out of employ, who were 
anxious for the appointment. 

From that period commodore Dale has enjoyed the tranquillity 
of private life, in the possession of the merited esteem of his fellow 
citizens; a large and respectable portion of whom have recently 
testified their respect for him, by electing him president of the 
* Incorporated Washington Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania.” 

Such has been the life of commodore Dale. Our business has 
been to narrate facts; his merited eulogy we leave to his future 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A PEEP AT THE PALACE. 


Arrer attending a lecture of Dr. Chapman, delivered te 
the Medical Class in the Pennsylvania University, in which he 
exhibited to them the human brain, and descanted with his usual 
ability upon its constituent parts, and their various functions and 
uses, I was led into a train of reflections upon the very curious 
contrivances, and wonderful structure ef that delicate and admi- 
rable organ, which above all other parts of the human body, cer- 
tainly has the highest claim to the distinction bestowed on it, by 
des Cartes and other philosophers, of being the seat of the sou! 
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of man. The more I refiected upon the subject, the deeper was 
the interest I felt in it, and the more eager the curiositywhich was 
awakened to investigate it still farther. Actuated by these views, 
I resolved to commence a course of experiments for myself, to try 
whether new lights might not be thrown upon a subject which 
has been hitherto enveloped in great obscurity—These experi- 
ments have terminated in some discoveries, that have enabled me 
to introduce quite a new theory, which I trust, will be follow- 
ed by the most important benefits to mankind—These wonder- 
ful discoveries, and this new theory founded upon them, it is now 
my province to communicate to the public, a circumstance upon 
which the reader may be assured, I do not a little congratulate 
both him and myself.—But before I proceed to the promulgation 
of this my grand system, from which I sanguinely anticipate, that 
mankind will derive the most substantial advantages, and I the 
most durable fame, I was going to invoke the genius of Hippo- 
crates, of Galen, of Harvey, of Syddenham, and as many worthies 
among the sons of Esculapius, as there are saints in the Romish 
calendar; but upon recollecting that the heads of these sage and 
illustrious personages present to me aspects too grave and seri- 
ous, and of too inflexible muscles to be suited to my present 
views, I feel rather inclined to address myself, on this occasion te 
the spirits of Cervantes, of Sterne, of Swift and Rabelais, to in- 
spire me with thoughts and expressions fitted to convey to the 
knowledge and recommend to the attention of mankind, this truly 
original and wonderful statement. 

But to proceed without further delay, to the fulfillment of my 
great purpose, I have to remark, that the learned Dr. before- 
mentiened in his demonstration of the brain, informed us, that just 
above the surface of that organ, there is a thin membrane, to 
which anatomists have given the appellation of the pia mater, and 
above this, also, there lies one, more hard and solid, which they 
call the dura mater. These membranes, continued the professor, 
have received the appellation of mater, say the physiologists, from 
the circumstance of their having been considered, whether fanci- 
fully or not, as the origin or mother of all the other membranes of 
the body. This is the received theory—Now, with all due submis- 
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sion to the learned Dr. and his physiologists, I am inclined to 
think, that they have derived this denomination from a very dif- 
ferent cause, which has been hitherto unknown to philosophical 
science.—T he membrane called the dura mater, is the circus, on 
which queen Mab performs her nocturnal excursions. The jour- 
ney which she takes by night is this, she passes through the auri- 
cles of the heart, then along the spinal marrow into the brain, and 
concludes with many a circuit on this, her race ground—All this 
time, as her airy chariot passes along, it excites the most delight- 
ful images, and awakes the fondest hopes; and hence these cover- 
ings of the brain, have received from her the names of the mother, 
the pious or indulgent mother. Moreover, the professor remark- 
ed, that in the anterior part of the brain, below the lateral ventri- 
cles, there is a cavity, called the infundibulum or funnel—anato- 
mists (said he) have hitherto been unable to discover any purpose, 
which this cavity answers. Now as it is admitted as an axiom, 
or self-evident proposition, in all philosophical investigations, that 
the Creator does nothing in vain, it must be intended to serve some 
useful end—What this purpose is, I have happily discovered. In 
this infundibulum, or cavity, there is a horny or vitreous vase, 
about the size of a nutshell, which has all the clearness and beau- 
ty of glass, without its frangibility. This vase I have, from the 
most abundant experiments on the subject, been led to conclude 
is the place, dewn into which queen Mab glides, when she and 
her team are fatigued with their race, to obtain rest and refresh- 
ment, and which I have chosen, of that account, to denominate 
the palatium Regine Mabz, or palace of queen Mab—The rea- 
son that this vase has hitherto escaped the observation of anato- 
mists is, that, in all their dissections of the head, they destroy it; 
for in order to avoid this result, the parts of the head must be se- 
parated with great skill and delicacy—Now this palatium Regine 
Mabe, is possessed of a property, which will lead to discoveries 
of the highest importance to mankind, viz. that it invariably as- 
sumes the shape of the object which predominates in the fancy at 
the time, or of something which aptly symbolizes that object. 
Thus, for instance, in the lover, it takes the form of his mistress, 
in the miser of his bags of gold, in the ambitious man of the in 
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signia of office, in the Dr. of his last specific, in the lawyer of his 
fee, and the divine of a rich benefice, and, when that is obtained,'of 
the mitre. 

The experiments I have made on this point, are extremely 
curious and worth detailing to the public. They will serve to elu- 
cidate a subject, which has hitherto remained one of the impene- 
trable arcana of nature. And, in the first place, to go methodi- 
cally to work, I have observed, during a long course of experi- 
ments, that the brains of different persons, are variously affected, 
by the excursions of queen Mab, and the titillating effects of her 
chariot wheels, according to the firmness or laxness of their con- 
sistence—In some, the brain is in so fluid a state, that the passage 
of this fairy queen, makes no impression, or but a momentary one, 
like the course of aship through the ocean, which closes after her 
as fast as she plows her way through it; and these are such per 


sons, as have only negative qualities; they form no plans with ar- 
dour, and are slow and phlegmatic in their execution—There are 
many of these among the Dutch, and the present generation of 


Italians and Spaniards. In others, although the brain, is of some 
firmer consistence, yet, it is not stable enough ic sustain without 
injury, the carriage of queen Mab; these, if they are lovers, have 
their brains addled, and become fools; if statesmen, buoyed up by 
too sanguine expectations, fori. projects, and embark in undertak- 
ings, that lead to their own and their country’s ruin: In some, the 
brain is of the most exquisite texture, but, being as it were over- 
wrought, the very perfection of the workmanship, exposes its pos- 
sessor to the most formidable evils; men of this description, if dis- 
appointed in love, pine and languish until death overtakes them, or 
lay violent hands on themselves; if foiled in their schemes of inter- 
est or ambition—have not fortitude enough to bear up against the 
stream of adversity, but are eaten up and destroyed by melancholy 
and regret. Of the first of this class were Sappho, Petrarch, Chat- 
terton, and of the second were Cardinal Woolsey, the emperor 
Charles Vth, anda long list of discarded ministers of state, and men 
who have failed in their projects of aggrandizement. In others, the 
brain is not only of the most finished contexture, but is also, of so 
sound and solid a consistence, that the nightly visitations of this 
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fairy queen, only awaken within them the most pleasant images, 
and stimulate therm to the performance of the most laudable acts. 
Of such a conformation are the brains of all those, who have en- 
riched the world by the productions of their genius, or improved 
and embellished it by the exercise of their active virtues—the sa- 
ges and heroes, both of ancient and modern times. I once open- 
ed the head of one of our most celebrated demagogues, who, by 
disclaiming, on all occasions, all interested or ambitious motives, 
and his loud bawlings for the liberties of the people, had so ingra- 
tiated himself with them, that he had rendered himself their idol, 
who never appeared in public, but to be hailed with the loudest 
acclamations, and instead of finding his protestations of disinter- 
estedness and love of country, verified by this proof, I perceived 
to his utter confusion and dismay, that the palace of queen Mab 
had assumed the form of himself, seated, like an eastern caliph 
or sultan, upon something that appeared to be a throne, holding 
in his hand a golden sceptre, apparently issuing out his decrees 
in a peremptory tone, whilst the cringing multitude below, were 
bowing obsequiously to his nod—This trial unmasked him, who 
was in heart, if he had never had it in his power to become so in 
deed, his country’s traitor—At another time, I saw the man, who 
from an awful sense of duty anda genuine love of country, had found 
it necessary to oppose the inclinations of the people, had fearless- 
ly encountered all the storm of popular fury, and even breasted 
himself to the shock of public odium; who for the most faithful 
and disinterested services, had met with no better return from his 
fellow-citizens, than ingratitude, scorn and contumely; when test- 
ed by this magic symbol, I have seen this man exhibited, standing 
meekly in the midst of the people, scattering favours around him; 
which proved, that the ruling object of his desire was to do them 
good. In those cases, in which I have made experiments upon 
the heads of the clergy, the result has been similar—The osten- 
sible object of pursuit, has rarely corresponded to the anti-type 
within. Never, in a single instance, have I seen the professions 
of those, who were most frequent and clamorous in their preten- 
sions to zeal, the most sanctimonious in their manners, and ready 
to disparage the piety, and decry the holiness of others, justified 
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by this test. In these instances, the emblem within, took some- 
times the appearance of bubbles that glittered, and seemed, every 
moment, ready to burst, which betokened popular applause to be 
the object of ambition; at other times of fat benefices, and even on 
some occasions, so preposterous are the expectations of some men, 
of the mitre itself. So uniformly have I found, in cases of this na- 
ture, when the mask was thrown off, that the hypocrite was dis- 
covered, that I have contracted a strong prejudice against all loud 
and obtrusive pretensions to religion. Never but in a single in- 
stance, in all my experiments, have I seen this symbol, take a 
form, which is the only one it ought ever to exhibit, in those who 
devote themselves to that high, important and holy calling, and 
there, it appeared in a man, meek and unassuming, active but not 
noisy in the cause of his master; animated by an enlightened but 
not furious zeal; no railer against the piety of others whose views 
of things happened not to correspond with his own; but solicitous 
chiefly to have his own heart right before God, and his conscience 
void of offence; charitable in his opinions of others, severe to him- 
self alone—In this man, the symbol within displayed the appear- 
ance of a magnificent temple, which although there were ne 
lights to be perceived in it, was most splendidly illuminated, by 
the lustre of the materials of which it was constructed, and the 
glory of Him who resided in it. This temple obviously typified 
the heavens above, and denoted that the heart of its possessor was 
in that blessed abode. 

In the cases mentioned, I applied myself to make experiments 
that might not only establish my system, but be of serious and im- 
portant benefit to my fellow-citizens. In other instances, I have 
made them for my diversion. On opening the head of a coquette, 
I found the form of a youth as fair and comely as Adonis, but to 
my surprise, he retained his post buta very short time, being 
supplanted by another who approached, but soon shared the fate 
ef his predecessor, his place being taken and occupied by a third, 
and he was soon expelled by a fourth, and so on in continued 
succession, as long as I had an opportunity of observing it. In 
the head of a beau, I found the figure of himself dressed in an ele- 
‘rant suit of clothes, in that of a young lady, a superb carriage and 
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horses richly caparisoned; in the head of a poet, I found a sprig 
of laurel represented, in that of an epicure a large turtle. In the 
head of an English boor I had occasion to dissect, I found the re- 
semblance of a beefsteak, in that of an Irishman, a white potatoe; 
in that of a Frenchman, a fricaseed frog; in that of a Dutchman, a 
pipe, and in that of an American, a liberty cap. 

And now I am willing to leave the matter to the decision of an 
enlightened and generous public, whether Ido not deserve the 
thanks of the present generation, and the grateful recollections of 
posterity, for this my useful and noble discovery? Must not the 
mind of him, who can thus trace nature through her secret ope- 
rations, have received the most finishing touches, from the plas- 
tic hand of the great contriver of all things? Yes. The public 
must not accuse me of vain glory, when I avow, that I confidently 
anticipate, that this essay will purchase for me the smiles of prince 
Posterity. Like Archimedes, I am ready to exclaim, with rapture, 
Eureka, or withthe Latin poet,exegi monumentum ere perennius 
—andif Newton has immortalized himself, by discovering the prin- 
ciple and laws of gravitation, Harvey the circulation of the blood, 
Columbus, a new world; and thousands of others, by discoveries 
and inventions of greater and minor importance, I see no reason 
under the sun, why this my sublime discovery, should not entitle 
its author also, to a niche in the temple of Fame. I candidly assure 
the reader, that my expectations are very sanguine, as to the des- 
tiny of this my production. I already feel the “ wreath of immor- 
tality,” pressing on my brow. Do but reflect, courteous reader, 
upon the numberless advantages, which not only the present race, 
but all succeeding ages, will derive from this my happy discovery; 
ft have provided by this means, a talisman, which will at once, by 
its magic touch, dissolve all the illusions of error, throw off the 
masks of hypocrisy, and detect the numberless artifices of fraud 
and imposture. Do the people wish to distinguish their real from 
their pretended friends; to ascertain who are worthy of the confi- 
dence they are inclined to repose in them; and whether those 
among their rulers, who most flatter their prejudices, yield with 
the greatest pliancy to their inclinations and passions, and are the 
most frequent and boisterous in professions of devotedness to their 
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service, and vigilance over their liberties, are seeking their coun- 
try’s welfare or their own aggrandizement? Let them take a peep 
at the Palace—Do our presidents, governors, and men in authority, 
in their appointments to posts of honour and trust, feel anxious to 
determine who will serve their country with greatest zeal, fidelity 
and attachment, and who will if opportunity offers, betray, degrade, 
er ruin her? let them take a peep at the Palace. If our churches, 
are desirous to discover who are most fitted to be placed at their 





head; our congregations, who among their pastors are the most 
truly devoted to their holy task, those who are most clamorous in 
their protestations of zeal, bitter in their invectives against others, 
and fruitful in all the arts of worming themselves into popular 
favour, or those meek and quiet spirits who hold on through life 
the “ noiseless tenor of their way,” approving themselves to their 
God, by ascrupulous and conscientious discharge of all their du- 
ties to him, and to their fellow-men, by the uniform purity, up- 
rightness and integrity of their conduct; let them take a peep at 
the Palace—When clients wish to try the zeal of their counsel- 
lors; rich heiresses whether their lovers are in pursuit of their 
persons or their fortunes; if the merchant would test the honesty 
of the customer, and the customer the justice and honour of the 
merchant; if the employer would ascertain the attachment of his 
dependant, and master the fitness of his servant; if one friend would 
discover the sincerity of another; husbands the fidelity of their 
wives, and wives the inviolable affection of their husbands; if lovers 
are solicitous to determine the tenderness of their mistresses, and 
mistresses the devotion of their adorers; let them all take a peep 
at the Palace. To takea peep atthe Palace, will, I trust, in fu- 
ture, serve all the good purposes which Momus could have con- 
templated from having a glass placed before the heart of his man, 
that all his secret thoughts and purposes might be revealed. It 
will banish all dissimulation, hypocrisy, artifice, and imposture 
from the intercourse of men, and introduce the reign of candour 


and ingenuousness, sincerity and truth. 
TRISMEGISTUS. 
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Address delivered before the Trustees and Pupils of the Philadelphia 
Academy, April 6th, 1814. 


Ir was the sentiment of Mr. Locke, that man is born with no in- 
nate ideas: that he owes his information to the channels of sensa- 
tion and reflection. In this we concur: not however without ad- 
mitting that since the fall of our common ancestors in Eden, our 
nature has received a propensity to evil, which in every age and in 
every clime, has incited men to violate the commands of their Crea- 
tor. The opening intellect of a child offers to the parent, the 
nurse and the preceptor, a soil favourable indeed to the growth of 
immorality, but in which, with the blessing of heaven, may be 
sown those seeds of virtue and wisdom, which having blossomed 
on earth, shall acquire a full maturity in the paradise of God. 

Our youth are our fairest hopes. On the correctness of their 
education depends the honour or degeneracy of the ensuing gene- 
‘ation. Pericles, the Olympian, in his oration at the funeral of the 
young Athenians who perished in the Samian expedition, compares 
the loss which the commonwealth experienced by the destruction of 
its youth, to the deprivation the year wou!d sustain by the destruc- 
tion of the spring. A right education is the vernal blessing of so- 
ciety, its absence is an evil for which nothing can compensate. Na- 
tions have usually prospered in proportion as their youth have 
been humanized by the liberal arts: Of the importance of a eare- 
ful education to the safety of a state, the Persians were so persua- 
ded, that it was entrusted among them, not even to parents, but 
was placed under the regulation of the public officers. Where 
measures strict as these have not been adopted, the wisdom of 
legislators has shown in the plans which they have recommended 
for the tuition and culture of juvenile minds. Rome owed much 
of her glory, especially in the latter periods of the republic, to the 
care she employed in enlightening the intellect of her citizens be- 
fore they attempted to usher laws from the senate, execute them 
in the forum, or vindicate them in the field. ‘The territory of the 
Athenians was small, but their attention to mental cultivation pro- 
cured them poets and philosophers, orators and statesmen, who 
have equally astonished and enlightened the werld. From boys 
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amusing themselves with the hoop and the marble, the future gene- 
tals and counsellors, the physicians and divines of our country are 
to arise. Girls with’their dolls and their samplers, are to become 
the mothers and matrons of society. The adage is not more an- 
taque than correct. Great reverence is due to children; about to 
occupy the stage of human affairs, from which we must, of. neces- 
gity retire, the part they shall hereafter act will, ma great mea- 
sure, proclaim our folly or our prudence, our concern for the wel- 
fare of our offspring and of society, or our unnatural and culpable 
indifference to both. 

It is the province of education to open, invigorate, enrich and 
direct the faculties of the understanding. ‘The mind commences 
its voyages in quest of knowledge, and returns laden with foreign 
stores infinitely more valuable than the gold of Ophir. These it 
delights not only to review, compare and arrange, but to appro- 
priate also to the great purposes of life and happiness. Habituated 
to literary labour, it has no leisure for the vanities and vices of the 
times. It is qualified for acting in solitude as the entertainer of 
itself, and in society as the oracle and delight of others. Under 
the influence of science, the manners of youth become softened 
and dignified, and the interests of religion and virtue advanced. 

It is with pleasure that the friends of learning and humanity 
observe something like a new zra commenced in the annals of 
literature. As though minds like bodies, were sexual, learning 
has for ages been regarded as the prerogative of the male sex 
alone. Females a century ago were thought sufficiently accom- 
plished in the art of delineating, if with their needles they could 
form on coarse canvas a house or a peacock. The poetry pre- 
scribed them, was the lullabies of the nursery and the Babes inthe 
Wood, and their historic reading scarcely extended beyond the 
memoirs of Margery Two-shoes and Robinson Crusoe. Such 
were deemed proficients in writing who used not a cross for their 
signatures, and in arithmetic who could compute the amount of 
the contents of a market-basket. They knew enough of geogra- 
phy to distinguish between land and water, and in astronomy to 
trace themselves and exhibit to their children the lines and features 
of the man in the moon. Happily for society the scene is changed. 
Experiment has fully proved that the mind of a female is as sus: 
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ceptive of literary as of benevolent impressions, as congenial to 
reading and reflexion, as to tenderness and fidelity. The mass of 
social happiness is, by the education of females, greatly promoted. 
Man need not now desert his habitation to seek a friend conversant 
with letters, he finds one in his amiable and cultivated companion. 
His heart is not pained at observing his children made familiar 
with the legends of ignorance, amused with the fairy, or terrified 
with the horrible church-yard tale. Their inquisitive minds he 
finds entertained with solid truth and moral anecdote. Virtuous 
and dignified principles are instilled. The volume of nature and 
the volume of inspiration he sees ever lying open in his family, and 
the instructed mother alternately reading to her charmed little 
ones, sweet and salutary pages from each. His domestic felicities 
heighten, while he joins himself in the delightful employment. 
Unquestionably much of the greatness of the Gracchi of Julius 
Czsar and of Augustus, was derived from the moral qualities and 
cultivated intellects of Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia. Among the 
causes of the decline of Roman glory, committing the care of 
children to Grecian menials is justly enumerated. When an am- 
bassador of Persia asked the wife of Leonidas why women were so 
highly valued in Lacedemon, she answered, because they alone 
know how to make men. 

Is the imagination of a female more excursive than that of 
man, and her temper more inclined to levity’—learning will im- 
part to both a pleasing sedateness. Women have more leisure 
than men: but as the Roman philosopher observes, “ Leisure 
without books and a taste for them is death and the burial to a per- 
son even when alive.’”’ A good education not only soothes and be- 
ruiles those hours of secret sorrow which so frequently fall to the 
lot of the female, but prevents the passion for dissipation and dress, 
for news and scandal, which vacancy of mind too generally produ- 
ces. ‘Ihe pleasures of science are innocent, rational and exalted. 
When lady Jane Gray in her chamber was asked why she went 
not out to enjoy the pastime and amusements of the park, she an- 
swered, “ All their sport in the park is but a shadow to that plea- 
sure I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, they never felt what true 
pleasure*means. My book hath been so much pleasure, and bring- 
eth daily to me more and more, that in respect of it, all other plee- 
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sures are to me but trifles and troubles.” The light which has 
arisen in civilized society, on the subject of the improvement of 
the female mind, like that of christianity when it arose on Greece 
and Rome, and put an eternal end to the worship of spurious di- 
vinities, is too strong ever to be extinguished. 

Education has been divided into physical, intellectual, and mor- 
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al. The first embraces such instructions as are promotive of 


health. It proposes means for correcting any menacing deformi- 
ty arising from rapidity in growth, from the freaks of mimicry, or 
from inelegance of habit. It enjoins a due attention to air and ex- 
ercise, and forbids intemperance and luxury, together with those 
modes of attire and midnight amusements, which are rendering so 
many of our youth the victims of premature and pulmonary disease. 
Though to impart this kind of instruction be the immediate pro- 
vince of the parent and the physician, the judicious teacher will 
find opportunities for assisting their endeavours by prudent hints 
and inculcations of his own. 

Intellectual education is that by which the powers of the mind 


are Cultivated, and in which chiefly consists the employment of 
schools. It explains the objects around us. We call it Natural 
History when it illustrates the properties and designates the species 
of animals, such as birds and fishes, insects and quadrupeds. Bo- 
tany makes us iamiliar with plants, while chymistry teaches us 
“ the intimate and reciprocal action of all the bodies in nature up- 
on each other.”” Geography spreads before us the surface of our 
earth. Mineralogy conducts us to its deepest caverns. To the as- 
tronomer, the heavens present their beauty and harmonious gran 
deur, while Geometry assists in ascertaining the distance of objects 
whether in earth or sky. By the use of letters we can hold cor- 
respondence with our distant friends, and converse with the lives 
of ancient heroes and patriarchs. When Truth is presented to the 
mind, Logic asserts her highcharacter,and Rhetoric arrays herseli 
in robes of beauty, Painting charms the eye, Music the ear. Gram- 
mar assists us toconvcy our ideas with verbal propriety, and Arith- 
metic to arrange the business and discharge the obligations of so- 
cial and commercial life. 

Morai education includes all that relates to personal duties, 
the rights of societies, and the administration of justice in cities 
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andempires. It presents man to us as the subject of understand- 
ing, will, and a variety of passions. It points us to the divine ma- 
jesty as a being spiritual and wise, powerful and immense, holy, 
just and merciful. It inculcates it on us as our duty to esteem, to 
revere, and to confide in his venerable character, and to fulfil the 
solemn duties of public, social, and private worship. We are here 
instructed as to the nature of the obligations we owe to ourselves 
and to society around us, and qualified to adorn our several spheres 
as husbands or wives, masters or servants, parents or children, 
magistrates or people. The branch we are now considering em-~- 
braces what are called ethics, politics and jurisprudence, or the 
whole of moral philosophy. Let it be well understood, that this 
part of educéttion may best be collected from a careful perusal of 
the holy Scriptures, and a constant attendance in the sanctuaries 
erected to the honour of Jehovah. 

It will be readily perceived, that in few institutions can a cir- 
cle of information wide and varied as this be trodden. The Trus- 
tees of the Young Ladies’ Academy of Philadelphia, in conjunction 
with its successive teachers, have selected and employed such parts 
of it as seemed best calculated to inform and accomplish the female 
mind. It must be a consideration peculiarly gratifying to the lo- 
vers of literature and virtue, that several seminaries are establish- 
ed in our city, as well as in various other places in the union, which 
ffer to our daughters advantages equal perhaps to any that Europe 
itselfcan boast. Since the foundation of this institution in the year 
|787, it has experienced many changes, arising from vicissitudes 
in its teachers, and other causes necessarily incidental to similar es- 
tablishments. At no period, however, has its reputation been high- 
er, and, as I understand, its pupils more numerous than at the pre- 
sent. Seven years ago, when our worthy friend Mr. Bassett ac- 
cepted the office of principal, its state was comparatively low; but 
by the exertion of his respectable talents, by his excessive labour 
and pious zeal for the welfare of his pupils, it has acquired in this 
city, a standing highly honourable—a reputation not a little distin- 
euished. It is with extreme’concern that the trustees have witnes- 
sed the declining health of their principal, in consequence of his as- 
siduous exertions and cares, and that it now devolves upon them to 
announce to the parents and guardians of their pupils, that he has 
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been obliged to relinquish his arduous office. Worn down in your 
service, he deserves and will carry along with him, your best wish- 
¢s and your pious prayers. 

Allow me, dear sir, in the name of the trustees, to assure you 
of our high and cordial esteem. May returning health renew your 
capacity for public usefulness. Bear with you the persuasion that 
the faithful instructor of youth is among the most valuable members 
a community can enjoy. You have an ample interest in the sincere 
regards of your numerous pupils, and, what your correct estimation 
must value infinitely higher, an interest I trust in the favour and 
friendship of that God, whose praises you have taught these chil- 
dren to celebrate. 

It is a consolation which, amid the revolutions of life, we are 
permitted to realize, that when one fountain of blessing is dried 
up, another usually opens in its stead. When the conducting cloud 
disappeared before the Hebrews on the margin of Jordan, the ark 
was brought forward from the midst of the people, and became 
their leader. The board of trustees instruct me to announce that 
they have elected Mr. Henry J. Hutchins to be the successor of 
Mr. Bassett. I have not the honour of a personal intimacy with 
this gentleman, but I am informed on authority which I cannot 
question, that he received the first rudiments of a classic educa- 
tion, under the eye of a worthy divine, and near relation, who re- 
sides in the city, and has for many years been employed in con- 
ducting a female academy, and, as I understand, deservedly. 

He pursued his classical education at Princeton, and finally 
received the honours of the University of Pennsylvania. He is es- 
teemed for his literary attainments, the suavity of his manners, and 
the integrity of his heart. The trustees respectfully recommend 
him to the patronage of the public, and hope he will experience 

‘their liberal support. 

My worthy predecessors in addressing you, to whose wisdom 
and eloquence I have no pretensions, have usually closed their 
virtuous effusions, by an address to the pupils of the institution. 

Permit me, young ladies, fer a few moments, to solicit your 
‘attention. 
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The manner in which you have performed your exercises, has 
given to all present, entire satisfaction. It bears honourable tes- 
timony to your industry and perseverance. Let me exhort you fo 
se industrious still. An idler” says the sagacious Cowper, 








** An idler’s like a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless when it goes as when it stands.” 


Habits of industry in one department of duty, will become 
Lranslated into others. Augustus seldom wore any other garment 
than thase which the wheel and the shuttle of the empress Livia, 
or his sister Octavia had prepared. Conceive not your studies 
terminated when you leave this seminary. You must be students 
all your lives. After the utmost diligence you will descend to the 
grave with many lessons still unlearned. But of whatever else 
you may be ignorant, I beseech you seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Be particularly cautious in the choice of 
your society, and steadfast in your adherence to truth and chastity. 
Mr. Addison well observes “a virtuous mind in a fair body, isa 
fine picture ina good light.”"—-Would you be esteemed, be virtu- 
gus! cherish a high degree of respect for your fathers and mothers. 
The amiable and only daughter of Zimmerman at the age of twen- 
ty-five, after,a lingering affliction, died in her father’s arms. Her 
last words were “ to-day I shall taste the joys of heaven.” A plea- 
sing and sentimental instance of her habitual dutifulness, his affec- 
tion has recorded; “a rose” says he, “ was my favourite flower. 
She presented one to me almost daily during the season; I receiy- 
ed it from her hand with the highest delight, and cherished it as 
the richest treasure.”’ You can as yet form no correct estimate of 
the sensibilities of a parent’s heart.—O never, never give them 
pain. To the care of a good and protecting Providence permit me 
to commend you, and to hope, that through the grace of a media- 
tor your final portion may be life everlasting. 

To the audience whose interest in the welfare of their children. 
and young friends has so obviously discovered itself, with every 
sentiment of respectful consideration, I return. thanks for their 
ebliging attention, and announce that fhe. duties of the evening are 
closed. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ACCOUNT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Devorep as the Port Folio is to the encouragement and pro- 
motion of sound and liberal instruction among the youth of our 
country, it is with no ordinary degree of gratification that we are 
enabled, by the favour of a distinguished and much estcemed cor- 
respondent, to lay before our readers the following article. The 
source whence it is derived precludes all doubt touching the ve 
rity of the statements it contains, and the author of it is in every 
way qualified to judge of the subject on which he writes. 

We are prepared to rejoice, with our fellow-citizens at large. 
at the introduction of reforms and improvements into seats of sci 
ence and seminaries of instruction in any quarter of the United 
States. We would be wanting, however in candour, were we to 
withhold the acknowledgment, that, in the reputation and useful 
ness of the University of Pennsylvania, we feel a peculiar—a su- 
perior interest. Looking back to no very distant period of time, 
we behold this seat of learning flourishing in vigour, and vy- 
ing in character with the oldest and most celebrated institutions 
of our country. Nor, under proper regulations, do we perceive 
any obstacles of sufficient magnitude to prevent the return of 
that brilliant era, that golden age in the history of the establish- 
ment. We will even assert our confident belief, that no such ob- 
stacles can be shown to have an existence. 

We are no strangers to the fact, that solid objections are sup 
posed to exist, and that strong prejudices are actually entertained 
by many, against the establishment of collegcs and universities in 
large cities. But after the most faithful and deliberate considere- 
tion we are capable of bestowing on the subject, we are firml) 
persuaded that these objections are invalid, and that the prejudices 
have no foundation in truth. If we derive our evidence from his- 
tory, the great teacher of allthat is most correct and excellent in 
relation to fact, it will inform us, that Athens, Alexandria, Rome, 
and Constantinople were successively, in ancient times, the seats 
of the best and most celebrated schools for the education of yout! 
that the world was any where able to exhibit. Nor is the historv 
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of our own times wanting in an abundance of similar instances. In 
France, Italy, and Germany, some of the most celebrated schools 
that these countries afford—those too which have sent forth into 
the world the most illustrious characters, are known to be esta- 
blished in large cities. The same thing is true in relation to the 
schools of Russia and Sweden. Those of the large cities are, in 
no respect, inferior to such as are established in more retired si- 
tuations. Edinburgh and Dublin, two very large and populous 
cities, are peculiarly renowned for the extent and excellence of 
their academical institutions. Even our own country exhibits an 
example highly honourable in favour of the position we are en- 
deavouring to establish. Columbia college in New-York, under 
the government of a code of wise and efficient regulations, admi- 
nistered by her present able and energetic Principal, is fast rising 
—perhaps, we might have said, has already risen—to an equa- 
lity with any of her sister institutions in our country. 

Corroborative of the evidences of history are those which we 
derive from a careful examination of the reason and nature of 
things. As far as the influence of example is to be taken into ac- 
count—and we know that on the minds of youth it is eminently 
powerful—it is likely to operate more unfavourably in country 
towns and villages than in large cities. It isa truth, which, by men 
of observation will not be denied, that, in proportion to numbers, 
there prevails in the former a much larger amount of idleness, 
dissifiation, and crime, than in the latter places. Assailed by a com- 
bination so powerful and enticing, both habits of study and mora! 
principle are in danger of being, in a serious degree, relaxed and 
unsettled. In addition to other considerations, the ambition of 
youth will be excited to higher exertions by frequent exhibitions 
of their attainments in elocution, composition, and general scho- 
larship, before the enlightened and dignified audience of a large. 
city, than before that of a country or a country village. 

But without dwelling on the matter generally, or entering in- 
to any further details, we cannot refrain from congratulating most 
sincerely the citizens of Philadelphia on the long wished for and 
invaluable opportunity which is now presented to them, of instruct- 
ing their youth in the elements of whatever appertains to the scho- 


far and the man of science, without removing them from fthéir 
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own superintendance of their morals, habits, and manners, and 
the innumerable felicities of their own firesides. . 

In the reputation and usefulness of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania a new and important era has just commenced. The ability 
of the professor of languages has been too long attested, and is, 
therefore, too well established, to reed our commendation. As re- 
spects the provost and vice provost, recently elected, time, we are 
confident, will verify our asseftion, that their talents and qualifi- 
cations would do honour to the high and responsible stations thes 
hold, in any institution, whether of this or of foreign countries 
Ardently devoted to the duties of their vocation, and determined 
to derive celebrity to themselves from that of the school whosc 
interests they superintend, the issue of their exertions cannot be 
doubtful, in case their fellow citizens repose in them the confi: 
dence and extend to them the patronage to which they are enti- 
tled. Let youth of talents and good dispositions—such as would 
do credit to other institutions—be placed under their care, and 
we have no fear as to the disappointment of our anticipations, o1 
the falsifying of our predictions. 

Warmly recommending to the citizens of Philadelphia, and 
of the United States in general, the interests of the school of Jan- 
guages, arts, and sciences, in the University of Pennsylvania, we 
shall proceed, without further preface, to lay before our readers 
the article which we have too long withheld from them, and to 
which our remarks have been only introductory. Eb. 


As our colleges are the nurseries of science and the places 
from which we are to derive, in continued succession, a sufficient 
number of learned and able men to fill the several offices of church 
and state; as well as to adorn the walks of private life; and, more- 
over, as it is in them that the minds and morals of our youth are 
formed, and from them, as their source, that the taste and litera- 
ture of our country derive their character; every thing which re- 
lates to such institutions cannot but be regarded as interesting to 
the public. It is on this account, that the writer of this article, 
takes the liberty of obtruding upon the attention of his fellow citi- 
zens, a brief statement of the new arrangements which have late- 
ly been made in the above-mentioned seminary, in order that when 
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fairly and fully apprised of the particulars they may be able to deter- 
mine the degree of confidence and encouragement it merits from 
them. It is far from his intention to give an inflated and exaggerated 
representation of the improvements recently attempted in this in- 
stitution, or to endeavour to attract to it a share of public patron- 
age to which it is not entitled: he has in view nothing more than 
merely to communicate such a plain and unvarnished account of 
its present establishments as will enable his fellow citizens to de- 
cide upon its claims for themselves. 

There are, at this time, in the University of Pennsalvania, three 
professors in the department of arts—(of the department of medi- 
cine, it isnot the purpose of the writer of the present article to speak, 
at this time, since its reputation has been long established, and his 
countrymen are well acquainted with the talents and efficiency of 
those who occupy the several chairs) —To each of these professors 
are allotted distinct branches of science. From the professor of lan- 
cuages the students are to receive all their knowledge of the lan- 
guages, of antiquity and ancient geography. From the professor of 
natural philosophy, all their knowledge of that science and the vari- 
ous branches cf the mathematics; by the professor of moral philo- 
sophy, they are instructed in ethics, in history, in logic, and in the 
belles lettres. Three years constitute the allotted period of college 
study, and one of the new dispositions made in the college lately 
is the plan adopted by the faculty, of making the senior class in 
the grammar school, correspond to the first class in the other se- 
minaries of the union, and requiring of its members, as preparatory 
to their entrance into college, to pass through that course of in- 
struction usual in this class—It is contemplated, however, by the 
friends of this institution, that, as soon as its funds will admit of it, 
another professor shall be appointed, and thus the pupils will enjoy 
the advantages of collegiate instruction and government for a 
longer period of time. A committee has just been appointed by 
the board of trustees to consider of and report upon the expedien- 
cy of procuring a professor of oriental languages, and it is mere 
than probable that this chair will be immediately filled. A pro- 
fessorship of history and of eloquence are also contemplated—We 
mention these circumstances merely to show the more extended 
plans of the trustees, and their Jarge and liberal views in reference 
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to the affairs of the seminary—They have already made full and 


ample provision for the education of youth—The apparatus is, 
perhaps, one of the most extensive and complete in this country, 
and has, by the present professor of the department of natural 
philosophy, been put into perfect order, and transferred from the 
room which formerly heldtit, to one on the south of the building, 
the best adapted to that purpose which the writer of this ever re- 
collects to have seen—A large hall, before occupied as the gram- 
mar school, has been elegantly fitted up as a place of public wor- 
ship and speaking, both of which exercises are regularly attend- 
ed to in the morning of every day. In this hall public exhibitions 
are held, at which the youth are made to declaim in presence of 
the citizens, in order to excite their ambition to excel, and im- 
prove them in the art of public speaking, upon which their future 
reputation as legislators, as pleaders, and as divines, so materially 
depends. In order, if possible, to excite the young men to industry 
and to rouse a spirit of emulation, dies have been purchased by 
the trustees, and medals are prepared to bestow on those who, at 
their examinations, shall distinguish themselves in scholarship, 
and these medals will be distributed among them, in future, in ex- 
act proportion to their moral and intellectual merits and their pro- 
ficiency in their studies. In addition to what has been already 
mentioned, a literary society, upon a respectable and permanent 
foundation, has been instituted, whose sole object it is, to strength- 
en and support the discipline of the college and extend and con- 
summate its system of instruction and improvement. These are 
the means which are now resorted to, to give a new impulse to 
this literary institution, and it is hoped that they are suchas must 
prove effectual in advancing its growth and prosperity. The board 
of trustees who superintend its interests are, for the most part, 
men of the highest talents and respectability in the city, and many 
of them zealous and active in their endeavours to raise and sup- 
port it. 

To the inhabitants of this great metropolis it certainly should 
be a matter of pride and congratulation to have the means of in- 
struction to their children brought within the reach of their own 
doors, insomuch, that while they remain under the full control of 
domestic government, the best safeguard of their moral conduct, 
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they can receive, at the same time, all the advantages of a finished 
education—Under these circumstances, it is ardently hoped, that 
ifthe arrangements lately made in the University are such as 
meet the approbation and claim the confidence of the citizens, they 





will not permit it to languish and decline for the want of that 
countenance and support, which it is in their power to afford it. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


rHE TOMB OF ELIZA JENNINGS, FROM THE FRENCH OF MALLET 
DU PAN. 


In the month of April, 1775, I was crossing the Alps by the 
road of the Great Saint Bernard.— Towards four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, the compapy with which I was ascending this dangerous 
pass, reached the summit of the mountain. We stopt to rest our- 
selves at a house built in the tenth century, by Bernard de Men- 
thon, for the relief of weary travellers. The heat of the sun had 
subsided and the sky was overcast. Thick vapours moved hea- 
vily along the tops of the rocks, and covered the narrow valleys 
beneath us. The hospitable monks whe have charge of the house, 
pressed us to remain with them all night, predicting the extreme 
darkness which soon followed. 

By six o’clock the frozen surface of this elevated spot was 
mantled in the deepest gloom. The clouds driven from the north- 
west, flew swiftly over us, whirling themselves round the huge 
cavities of the rocks, which repeated with a loud noise the sound 
of the distant avalange. The snow fell in dusty particles, and 
shut out every surrounding object. 

The monks were abroad in the midst of the storm, exercising 
the humane duties of their station, and prepared to stretch forth 
a helping hand to the benighted traveller, without regard to rank, 
religion or nation. From the top of the craggy rock, they brave 
the tempest to hearken to the voice of distress: unmindful of the 
piercing cold, they clear the road of new fallen snow, and pene- 
trate to the verge of the deepest chasms; there, waiting for the 
‘ivhappy wanderer, they guide him to the single, safe, and certain 
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road: ofttimes they drag him from under the drifted snow, and re- 
storing him to life, transport him in their arms to their comforta- 
ble convent, where, cherished by the kindest care, he lives to 
bless them for their noble charity. 

For more than an hour, five of the religious with their servants, 
had been absent upon this benevolent duty, when the barking of 
the dogs announced their return. Ina few moments the doors 
were opened to ten persons, périshing with cold, fatigue and 


fright. Clean linen and reviving cordials were ready in a mo- 
ment, and distributed without distinction amongst the sufferers. 


This party consisted of an English Baronet, his wife, a very 
handsome young lady of about twenty, the delicate paleness of 
whose face, made her beauty more interesting, and their servants 

We sat down to an abundant supper. I addressed the new 
comer in English. He had heretofore spoken in monosyllables 
only; but hearing his own language, he became somewhat socia- 
ble, while the lady, who had maintained a mournful silence, in 
spite of the great attentions of the good monks, now joined in our 
conversation. 

[I spoke of the danger they had been in, and learning from them 
that they were going into Lombardy, where they had principally 
resided for the last two years, we agreed to keep company as far 
as Verceil. 

The image of the fair lady followed me to my ceil. The re- 
collection of her soft voice and touching melancholy, kept me from 
sleep. Suddenly I heard her in the adjoining room, address a 
prayer to God, expressive of her deep distress. She accused her- 
self of having deserted a father, become wretched by her miscon- 
duct; she sighed and wept in the greatest grief. I joined in her 
invocations, and asked for her the blessing of a tranquil night, and 
my wishes were fulfilled. 

On the summit of the Alps, the wide spread book of nature 
scizes upon the mind with an interest, superior to the fables of 
romance; yet, I dwelt upon the fancied pictures of the novelist, 
when I contemplated this charming woman. Her countenance 
expressed the sweetest affability, through which was seen the fire 
of passions softened by modesty. Her complexion was fair, het 
eyes of the mildest blue, and her mouth most exquisitely beauti- 
ful, ornamented with the finest teeth. 
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fn descending the Saint Bernard the next morning, picturesque 
views burst upon the eye in every direction. The English- 
man became animated, and whilst admiring the fertile plains be- 
low, the distant green hills and numerous villages of the Val 
D’aost, communicated to me in part, the cause of his residence 
in Italy. Sir James Black, for such was his name, unwilling that 
his friends should know in what country he and his wife resided, 
had purchased an estate called Pusiano,'in the Milanese, border- 
ing on the Lake of Coma, and remote from all frequented roads. 
Lady Black, whose mind was rather relieved of its habitual dis- 
ivess, than fully occupied by the great objects before us, leaned 
pon my arm as we walked down the steep declivities, and seem- 
ed apprehensive that her husband would reveal too much. We 
might have reached Verceil in two days; but pleased with each 
others society, we lingered on the road more than four. Seldom 
have I parted from any persons with more regret; but duty called 
me to Turin, while the baronet and his lady turned off towards 
Milan, having urged me in vain to accompany them to their soli- 
tude. Unable to comply with their polite and pressing invita- 
tion, then, I promised that, in the spring following, when I should 
again visit Italy, I would spend a few happy and tranquil days with 
them. : 

The next year, a letter from sir James reminded me of my en- 
cagement, and I repassed the Alps. Whether the recollection of 
those who expected me, added to a presentiment of their misfor- 
tunes, or the aspect of the surrounding grounds disposed my 
heart to sadness, I know not; but certain it is, that, as I approached 
his abode, an involuntary gloom seized upon me:—TI arrived at 
Pusiano depressed and low spirited; and yet when I recall to mind 
the peculiar features of the objects in view, it is impossible that 
they should have caused this dejection. It was the day after Pen- 
tecost. The country around dressed in verdure, and in flowers, 
embalmed the air with delightful fragrance; the road lined with 
citron and lemon trees, formed here and there small arbours of 
the deepest green; fruitful orchards spread themselves through 
the valley, and up the sides of the hills; the birds sang in the 
sweetest harmony; the dda meandered from the smooth bosom 
of the lake, in which a flock of swans were washing their bright 
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plumage, surpassing in whiteness the alabaster of the neighbour- 
ing mountains; the fresh breeze of the morning gave to vegeta- 
tion unusual brilliancy, to the husbandman alertness and gaiety, 
and te all nature, joy and contentment.. How, in the midst of such 
scenery, could affliction approach my heart! 

Arrived at the castle of Pusiano, I was conducted to a terrace 
on which sir James was walking with Hervey’s meditations in his 
hand. He embraced me with a shivering emotion. Not less af- 
fected than himself at the sight of his black dress, the words died 
away upon my lips as I inquired for his wife. Alas! what a sub- 
ject for a first meeting. The tears of the unfortunate sir James 
informed me too soon of his loss. Lady Black, had been dead 
more than three months, and I who had anticipated so much hap- 
piness in the cultivation of her friendship, came now to her asylum 
but to weep over her ashes! 

After this painful meeting we sat down to breakfast, though 
without appetite or conversation. Sir James soon left me in the 
company of a Scotch clergyman, named Howel. ‘This gentleman 
possessed a mind well stored with learning, and a heart disposed 
to sympathize with his disconsolaté friend. Passionately fond of 
Virgil and Milton, he had engraved sentences from their sublime 
works in every grove around. With delicate attention to the suf- 
ferings of sir James, they were selected as a balm to the sickened 
heart: intended rather to soften than to dissipate every painful re- 
collection; mitigating as it were the distressing thoughts of past 
events, without destroying the pleasing melancholy that so fre- 
quently accompanies a recurrence to them. 

Sir James soon returned to the breakfast room, and in a few 
days became sufficiently composed to ride and walk with me about 
his grounds. He had conducted me several times across the 
fine lake that washed the walls of the terrace. Purified by the 
running streams that issue from it, and move unagitated and slow- 
ly over sand and stones, its waters are ever pellucid and fresh, re- 

flecting in their calm bosom the cloudless beauties of an Italian 
sky. The oars of our skiff divided its azure surface without ruf- 
fling its quiet, or disturbing its transparency;—leaymeg only a rip- 
pling furrow to mark our course. 
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I had observed a small island near which we always passed, 
but on which we never landed. A thick tuft of trees seemed to 
cover every part of it. Sir James in the morning would leave the 
house, without regarding weather or company, and embark alone 
for this little island. These mysterious visits excited my curiosi- 
ty, and I ventured one day to request him to steer our boat to its 
banks. He took ine by the hand, and with great tenderness beg- 
eed me to excuse his reserve upon that subject: “1 did not in- 
vite you here, continued he, to witness my sorrow, and I have con- 
cealed from you the monument of its cause; but your compas- 
sionating friendship dispels my scruples. Come then with me to 
that island, the abode of everlasting grief, and where I must spend 
my days in expiating my errors, in weeping over my victim.” We 
soon approached its shores. My unsteady steps now touched those 
banks which I would willingly have seen recede from me, how- 
ever much they had just before been the object of my curiosity. 
An avenue of poplars, up which we passed, led to the centre of 
this little territory, in which was a mound of grass crowned with 
lofty trees. We walked round it in profound silence, when fol- 
lowing the course of a brook that soon lost itself amid rough 
rocks and scattered shrubs, we penetrated a thick wood, beyond 
which stood a circular railing of iron. Sir James took a key from 
his pocket and opening the railed door, introduced me to the inte- 
rior. At sight of it I trembled, and followed the baronet with 
difficulty. ‘ You are agitated, said he, endeavouring to conceal 
his own emotion: This is the spot where my wife reposes: here kind 
Providence will one day unite us.” As he spoke he covered his 
face with his hands: grief smothered his voice: he knelt before 
the tomb of Eliza, and bathed it with his tears. My own could 
not be suppressed: they moistened the mausoleum upon which I 
leaned. 4 

When a little recovered, I cast my cv€s around. A quickset 
hedge that lines the inside of the railing, conceals the monument 
from every outside beholder. In the middle stands a tomb of black 
marble, surrounded by sycamores planted without order: a simple 
inscription records the name of Eliza, her place of nativity, the 
day of her marriage, and that of her death: In the centre of the 
vault an opening is left, through which a peach-tree rears its head, 
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covered with youthful leaves, sure harbinger of spring: on a dark 
slab behind are inscribed these lines from Pope: 


Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose. 


Sir James led me to a seat, and taking both my hands within 
his, spoke to me thus: 

“Tam born rich, of illustrious parentage, and with strong pas- 
sions; three advantages that often prove fatal. My younger days 
were wild. Bred up to the navy, in which many of my ancestors 
had distinguished themselves, I fell into the greatest irregulari- 
ties whenever I returned to England. My behaviour ruined my 
reputation with the thinking part of the community; but the world 
seemed to forgive it, and its example encouraged me to continue; 
yet pleasure had neither destroyed my native decency, nor the 
principles of my education. In my visits to an aged uncle, I be- 
came acquainted with miss Jennings. She was the first woman 
who had inspired me with respect: she pleased me without yet 
touching my heart: she reformed me even before I loved her. My 
partiality soon increased to a violent passion; I offered to marry 
her; my parents consented, but the father of Eliza inflexibly re- 
jected me. He was a virtuous but proud merchant, whose rigid 
morality abhorred my connexion with his daughter, as an alliance 
with dishonour and opprobrium. He warned her of the hazard 
she ran, told her of my wandering profession, that kept me so 
much from home; of my old habits, liable to return the first mo- 
ment my love should cool: described to her the distressing situa- 
tion of a young woman deserted and despised, burthened with the 
duties of matrimony without their delights, and bound for life toa 
libertine, whom she would soon detest, because he would be un- 
worthy of her esteem. Driven to despair, and following the vio- 
lent bent of my disp@™fion, I formed the plan of taking miss Jen- 
nings from her father’s house, and of marrying her in opposition 
to her family. She received the proposal at first with sentiments 
of horror; her affection for her father triumphed over her love, 
and my entreaties were vain. The sincerity of my attachment, and 
my inconsolable sorrow, conquered at length the parental fondness 
of Eliza. Some scruples yet remained, but I persuaded her that 
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her father would yield to the cvidence of my total reformation. 
Unhappily she believed me, and half dead with conflicting senti- 
inents of love and duty, she deserted her paternal abode, to ac- 
company me to Scotland, where Mr. Howel gave us the nuptial 
blessing. It required all my ascendency to prevent Eliza from 
instantly falling at her father’s feet to implore his pardon. This 
step would have proved as unavailing as did a letter we sent him 
full of the most touching expressions of repentance. Mr. Jen- 
nings informed the messenger that, if the laws would not restore 
io him his child, he would himself tear her from my arms. I knew 
full well that he would execute his threat. Eliza trembled at the 
thoughts of such an attempt, which might draw down upon my 
head the horrid guilt of parricide; to prevent such fearful conse- 
quences of a first violation of parental rights, we fled to the con- 
tinent, and thus, in escaping the vengeance of an injured father, 
consigned the evening of his life to solitude and misery. 

The agitation of this unhappy separation affected the health of 
my wife. The sweet repose of the mind was gone: my efforts could 
never again restore it, but it was my duty to continue my endea- 
vours. The climate of Italy was favourable to her delicate frame, 
this estate was for sale: the retired beauties about it induced us to 
fix our residence here. The first cares of a new establishment, 
the rural charms within our reach, the salubrity of the country,— 
all united for a time to reanimate the languid life of my Eliza. 
She expected soon to become a mother, and fondly hoped to sof- 
ten by that event the recollection of the cruel circumstances which 
gave it birth. But alas! our paternal malediction followed us even 
to this sequestered spot. Eliza’s child was still-born, and he who 
violently took her from her happy home, was her only comforter 
under this heavy disappointment. [rom that moment the attrac- 
tions of this place vanished. My wile grew daily worse: the im- 
age of a father, whose tenderness had never ceased, until his 
daughter became unworthy of it; who had been her friend, the 
instructor of her youth, which he had so sedulously formed for 
virtue and for happiness,—that father now left without wife or 
child!—a prey to these afflictive thoughts, forever upbraiding her 
with ingratitude and disobedience, the wounded heart of Eliza 


bled unceasingly. Remorse engendered new disorders, which 
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increased our anguish, and embittered every moment of our lives: 
they even soured the angelic temper of Eliza, she became re- 
served: refused to ramble in my company: we concealed our tears 
from each other—my wife, because I did not occasion hers to flow 
—-myself, to avoid adding my grief to that with which I saw her 
penetrated; and thus we sighed in secret;—we, who had become 
inseparably bound by our errors! 

In so violent a crisis I thought the best remedy was to return 
with Eliza to England, and to attempt once more a reconciliation 
with Mr. Jennings. But this aged gentleman, half inclined to par- 
don his daughter, had refused to me his forgiveness. He demand- 
ed that Eliza should be restored to her paternal roof. If, unhap- 
py woman, she had been left to her own feelings, I doubt not she 
would have sacrificed me to filial piety, the influence of which is 
ever powerful over a virtuous mind. The most lasting of our at- 
tachments is the first we feel;—that which nature inspires in the 
cradle, and which a thousand kind offices bestowed upon our in- 
fantile days, contribute to nourish and increase. It isa religious 
and tender sentiment, to which we are recalled from the tumult 
of passions, by a loud and terrible yoice. I dreaded its effects, and 
not sufficiently generous to strengthen the wavering resolutions 
of Eliza, I tore her a second time from her father’s arms. Mr. Jen- 
nings did not oppose me. Te even sent to his daughter a large 
sum of money, with her jewels, and an old servant who lived in 
his family at her birth, and whom he commanded to accompany 
his young mistress, wherever I should conduct her. 

“ As we passed the Saint-Bernard,”’ continued the baronct, “ you 
witnessed the melancholy of Eliza; you saw in her countenance 
the early waste of grief and consumption: It increased from day 
to day. In spite of the climate, in spite of the assiduity of art and 
of my prayers, my beloved Eliza expired in the twenty-first year of 
her age, in the arms of her murderer! Before she died, she called 
John, the old family servant, to her bed side, and gave him a let- 
ter for his master, desiring him to announce to her father, her 
death, her repentance, her excessive sufferings; to conjure him 
to restore me to his friendship, and to comfort and cherish me a8 
his son. 
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When the hour arrived for me to pay the last solemn duties to 
my wife, whose room I had never left, I fell deprived of all sense. 
This lethargy was followed by maddening fits of despair. I had 
all the funeral preparations removed, and ordered the body to be 
embalmed; I placed the coffin under my piano. Day and night, 
for a whole month, I touched the keys of that instrument, that 
seemed to pour forth the melodious notes of Eliza; and by play- 
ing her favourite songs, I could fancy the shade of her lovely per- 
son listening at my side. In the midst of these illusions I had 
this vault constructed. I have given to the island the paternal 
name of the unhappy victim- who reposes under these shades. 
This peach-tree I planted with my own hands upon her sepulchre. 
Every morning I visit it, every morning I water its roots: I see it 
grow from the ashes of Eliza; she lives again in its stalk and in 
its leaves. The first peach that ripens on it is destined for Mr. 
Jennings. When I gather it, I will assemble here from the whole 
district, all the heads of families; they shall witness the expiation 
of my offences against the holy authority of nature, and this day of 
solemnity shall serve to honour and sanctify the memory of Eliza.’ 

He ceased, and in mournful silence led me through the gate 
to the boat. We devoted the day to meditation and sorrow. In 
the year 1777 the baronet first celebrated his festival. The island, 
the mausoleum, the peach-tree, exist now as they were then. Tra- 
veller, when you traverse Lombardy, do not forget to visit the 
tomb of Eliza. S. B. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF PETER THE GREAY. 
(Concluded from our last, page 456.) 


Tue decisive victory of Pultowa, which left the Swedish 
monarch no means of personal safety, other than a precipitate 
flight into Turkey, placed the Czar in a situation speedily to effect 
the conquest, in which he had already made considerable progress, 
ef the Swedish previnces of Ingria, Carelia, and Esthonia. By the 
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original treaty of partition with Augustus of Poland, the two last 
were pledged to the republic; but the defection of the king, com- 
pulsory indeed, and his inability to make an impression on them 
himself, furnished Peter either with the right or the pretext of 
grasping the whole. 

The political relations of Russia now wear another aspect. It 
will be no longer Muscovy of which I shall have to speak, but 
a power holding the dictatorship of the North; occupying a larger 
space in the eyes, and exerting a more efficient influence over the 
affairs of Western Europe, than Sweden possessed even in the 
days of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Peter lost no time in improving the vast consideration and 
strength which he had acquired, to the advancement of his favourite 
project, of a complete incorporation with the European system. 
He formed new treaties with Prussia and Denmark levelled 
against Sweden; drew the emperor of Germany into the league, 
and aimed at taking part in the war of the Spanish succession, by 
which Europe was then convulsed.* His attention was, however, 
soon more strongly attracted to another quarter. A sudden rup- 
ture with the Ottoman Porte, occasioned by the intrigues of Charles 
with the Divan, or, as some writers allege, by those of Russia with 
the Moldavians and Wallachians, to incite them to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, called forth all the ardour of the Czar, and the array 
of all his means, for the accomplishment, at one vigorous assault, 
of the fond wish of planting the Russian eagles on the minarets of 
the Seraglio. 

The campaign which followed gave a striking example of the 
vanity of human hopes, and the varieties of character often blend- 
ed in the same individual. After having established a regency at 
home, and issued a proclamation, offering emancipation and the 
exciusive exercise of the Greek worship to the inhabitants of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the Czar proceeded thither at the head of 
a considerable force, accompanied by Catharine, with whom he 
had not long before publicly celebrated his nuptials. I shall not 
attempt to detail the particulars of his march, during which 
his usual sagacity and caution appear to have given place toa 


* Bruce, p. 159. He offered to assist the emperor of Germany with 25,000 
men at his own expense, against France. 
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rashness and confidence worthy of his oid antagonist Charles.* 
It will be enough for me state, that he found himself at last on the 
banks of the river Pruth with but a slender supply of provisions and 
ammunition, surrounded by two hundred and fifty thousand Turks, 
the sight of whom furnished the first intelligence of their approach. 
Inevitable destruction seemed to impend over his troops, who were 
greatiy reduced in numbers, and exhausted by fatigue ang absti- 
nence. After they had sustained with the utmost intrepidity the 
attacks of the enemy during three days, and nearly expended their 
ammunition, Peter conceived that no alternative was left but un- 
conditional surrender, or a desperate attempt to force his way 
through the assailants in the night, in order to escape by Tran- 
sylvania into Hungary. 

With the determination of hazarding this attempt, he yet suf- 
fered himself to be overpowered by the sense of his danger and 
misfortune. The fortitude and presence of mind for which he had 
always been distinguished, deserted him on this occasion. While 
his wife and the principal officers of his army deliberated of their 
own accord, in council, on the best means of extrication, the conquer- 
or of Charles lay stretched alone in his tent, a prey to chagrin and 
despondency.t Catharine forcibly interrupted his solitude, roused 
him from his dejection, and obtained his consent to suffer the ex- 
pedient of a negociation to be tried. A proposal for terms, ac- 
companied by all her jewels and whatever gold could be collected 
from the officers, proved successful with the commander of the 
Mahometan army. Whether the Turk was softened into com- 
pliance, or dismayed at the prospect of the attack which the Rus- 
sians threatened in case of a refusal, it is not material for me to 
inquire. The treaty which he compelled Peter to sign as the price 
of safety, stipulated for the restitution of Azof, the demolition of 
the port of Taganrog; and the razure of all the fortresses which 
Russia had constructed on the frontiers of Turkey. These condi- 
tions were more favourable than the Czar could have hoped to ob- 
tain, but must have occasioned him inexpressible mortification, 
since they involved a relinquishment, for the moment, of his 
designs of empire on the Euxine, and the destruction of his ships 


* See Bruce’s Memoirs, p. 41, et seq. for this transaction. 
¢ Voltaire Histoire de Pierre le Grand. 
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in that quarter. Such, besides the loss of twenty-six thousand 
men, was the issue of the campaign of Pruth.* 

On his return from this ill-advised expedition, Peter remitted 
nothing of his usual zeal and activity in despoiling the Swedes, 
improving his resources, and multiplying his relations with the 
European commonwealth. He reduced the whole of Finland, 
augmented his navy, recruited his army, gained a signal victory 
in person over the Swedish fleet, threatened Stockholm, and 
marched a body of troops into Pomerania and Mecklenburg. He 
married his son Alexis toa princess of Wolfenbuttel, sister of the 
empress of Germany, and his niece, Anne, to the duke of Meck- 
lenburg. He built, also, additional founderies and arsenals, and 
took various arbitrary, but at the same time, efficacious measures, 
for increasing the commerce and population of his new capital. 

Notwithstanding the ruthless and indiscriminate severity with 
which he had hitherto punished offences against the state, the 
most pernicious disorders had crept into the domestic administra- 
tion, particularly during his absence. His attention engrossed by 
foreign concerns, was not attracted to these disorders until they had 
nearly paralyzed the whole frame of his government. The army 
and navy were without pay; many thousands of the labourers em- 
ployed on the public works had perished miserably for want of 
subsistence; the people, withal, groaned under the heaviest exac- 
tions, and the public revenue was consumed. Upon inquiry by a 
military tribunal erected for the purpose, these evils were traced 
to peculations of an enormous amount, and the worst practices of 
malversation, in which most of the dignitaries of the empire were 
found to be implicated.+ 

The chief favourites and confidential ministers of Petcr, the 
high admiral, the president of the admiralty, the grand master of 
the artillery, were on the list of culprits. The system of fraud 
extended through all the public departments, over the whole em- 
pire, embracing, also, according to Bruce, an incredible number of 
officers of secondary rank. With the exception of those whose 
services were indispensable to the Czar, few even of the suspected 
were spared the torture, exile into Siberia, and the confiscation of 


* See, on this affair, Mably Droit public de l’Europe, vol. 6. 
} Bruce’s Memoirs, p, 138. 
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their property. The governor of Archangel was shot; the vice- 
governor of St. Petersburg and several senators suffered the 
Anout, and had red hot irons drawn over their tongues. 

In spite of these terrible examples, and of a new arrangement in 
the fiscal economy devised to prevent like abuses for the future, 
the same state of things recurred; the very individuals whom the 
partiality or necessities of Peter prompted him to pardon on this 
occasion, and reinstate in his favour, such as prince Menzikoff and 
admiral Apraxin, were again convicted of similar enormities. I recite 
this transaction because it bears instructive testimony to the na- 
ture of the domestic rule of Peter, and to the impossibility, in an 
extensive empire, with a despotic head, of protecting the people 
from the bitterest oppressions, whatever may be the dispositions 
or the vigilance of the monarch; a truth of which the subsequent 
history of Russia down to the latest period, will furnish abundant 
evidence. The conduct of the great officers of state illustrates, 
moreover, the composition and spirit of the Russian government 
of the era under consideration. 

It is in the genius of despotism, as it was the studied aim of 
Peter, to destroy all distinctions but those of place; to beat down 
all pretensions of birth or moral dignity; to endeavour to fix in 
every mind the idea of no relation between men, but that of master 
and slave. “ History” says Bruce,* “ scarcely affords an example 
where so many people of low birth have been raised to such dig- 
nities as in Czar Peter’s reign, or where so many of the highest 
birth and fortune have been levelled to the lowest ranks in life.” 
This observation might be extended to the reign of Catharine the 
second. The circumstances of both in this point of view, are cal- 
culated to remind us of the following remark of Dr. Robertson, 
in his Introduction to the history of Charles V.  Human‘society 
is in its most corrupted state at that period when men have lost 
their original independence and simplicity of manners, but have 
not attained that degree of refinement which introduces a sense of 
decorum and propriety of conduct, as a restraint on those passions 
which lead to heinous crimes.”’ 

Charles the twelfth returned to his dominions towards the end 
of the year 1714. The war had antecedently begun to languish 


* Memoirs, p. 155. 
VOL. III. 48 
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on the part of the allies. The associates of the Czar, among whom 
was George the first of England, as elector of Hanover, conceived 
a violent jealousy of his increasing power and ambitious designs, 
which seem, indeed, to have extended even to the acquisition of the 
Swedish possessions in Germany, allotted to them respectively in 
the scheme of partition. By force of arms and intrigue, the kings 
of Prussia and Denmark, and the elector, had made themselves, 
separately, masters of Stettin, Vismar, Bremen, and Verden, to 
the exclusion of the Russian troops and the sensible disappoint- 
ment of Peter. They proposed to turn their arms against him in 
Germany, in case he refused to evacuate Mecklenburg, of which 
he retained possession, under the pretext of supporting the reign- 
ing duke against a disaffected nobility. They were at no loss to un- 
derstand his real object; which was to annex it to his empire by 
means of an exchange, and thus secure his introduction into the 
Diet. The king of Denmark, whose plan of seizing upon Scania 
he had caused to miscarry, by refusing, in violation of his engage- 
ments, to cooperate at the proper season in a descent upon that 


province, accused him of a scheme to involve Denmark in ruinous 


expenses, and finally usurp Copenhagen and the Sound. 
A mutual consciousness and mutual impeachment of treachery, 


paved the way for a speedy and total revolution in the politics of 
the North. Dissentions had also arisen between the Czar and Au- 
gustus of Poland from the same cause, and contributed to the 
same end. Peter had wrested from Sweden the provinces which 
he particulariy coveted, and sufficiently broken her power. He 
had no longer any thing to hope from his allies. What remained 
was to establish an overruling influence in Germany at their ex- 
pense. This object could be best promoted by a peace, or an alli- 
ance with Sweden. Charles was inclined to a reconciliation, and 
the celebrated Baron de Gortz his minister at the Hague, the prince 
of political intriguers, was on the alert to take acvantage of the 
new dispositions of Peter. De Gortz opened a secret communi- 
cation with him through Menzikoff, and propitiated him further, 
by magnificent plans for his aggrandizement in Germany, to 
which Sweden was to lend her aid. 

While this negociation was on foot, Peter, having made the ne- 
cessary arrangements at home, and stationed his armies so as to 
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protect his interests during his absence, resolved to undertake a 
journey to the south of Europe, with the view of obtaining a more 
perfect insight into its politics, and promoting an extraordinary 
intrigue, on which I shall presently touch, committed to the 
management of Gortz at the Hague. 

The Czar visited the Hanse Towns, Holland, and France, pur- 
suing indefatigably all the ends of general instruction and state- 
policy, proper to an insatiable avidity for knowledge and do- 
minion, united to the keenest sagacity and the deepest cun- 
ning. His reception at Paris was worthy of the magnificent 
and elegant spirit, for which the French were then preeminent, 
among the nations of the world. All the honours within the 
power of the court, the public bodies, and the general society to 
bestow, were lavished upon the illustrious guest;—every ingenious 
and complimentary refinement of the most delicate and polished 
courtesy was exerted to flatter and amuse his fancy;—every source 
of knowledge was laid open to him with the most liberal and win- 
ning condescension. He inspected minutely all the objects of cu- 
riosity, and the noble establishments, which abounded in this metro- 
polis; but was,—characteristically,—most attracted by those ap- 
pertaining to the mechanical and military arts. ‘The Academy of 
Sciences installed him a member of their fraternity; a distinction to 
which his acquirements entitled him, and the justness of which is 
the more creditable, as Peter was the first Czar of Russia, who had 
ever ventured to sign his name to an official paper. 

He studied with eagerness and advantage, the gorgeous monu- 
ments of art and science; but seems to have contemplated with in- 
difference, and without profit, the fine model of civilized and po- 
lished nature exhibited in the French capital. The lessons of 
government and self control inculcated by the political and social 
constitution of France, were lost upon him, if we are to judge from 
the complexion of his public and private life, after his return to 
Russia. He could discern and admire the superiority of Luropean 
forms of existence, but was insensible to the advantages which 
such a despotism as the Frenchy—if despotism it could be called;— 
enjoyed over his own, or generally, over the Asiatic, in the genius 
of its administration, and the temper of its subjects. France then 
flourished in the full fruition of what she has since so deplorably 
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lost;—the soul of ancient chivalry; “that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound; which in- 
spired courage while it mitigated ferocity; which kept alive even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom.”’ France then 
flourished under“ all the pleasing illusions which made power gen- 
tle and obedience liberal, which harmonized the different shades of 
life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incorporated into politics 
the sentiments which beautify and soften private society.’’* 

While at Paris, Peter was not less intent upon political, than 
other objects. He proposed a treaty of alliance to the duke of 
Orleans, who governed I’rance as regent during the minority of 
Louis XV. The Marechal de Tessé was appointed to confer with 
his ministers on the subject. His designs of supremacy in the North 
and preponderance in Germany, and his hostility to the king of 
England, are fully developed in their negociations, which are to be 
found reported at length inthe Memoirs of the Marechal.t He 
succeeded, after much discussion, in obtaining the assent of 
the regent to a treaty of defensive alliance, which was soon after- 
wards signed at the Hague. It was accompanied by secret arti- 
cles, which admitted the unarmed mediation of France between 
the contending parties in the North, and bound her to form no en- 
eagements with Sweden contrary to the interests of Russia, on 
the expiration of those which then subsisted. It also recognised 
the guarantee of the Czar to the treaties of Utrecht and Baden; and 
stipulated for the appointment of commissioners to negociate a 
treaty of commerce, of the most liberal nature. This, however, 
was never attempted. 

The treaty above mentioned is the more remarkable, as it was 
the first formal introduction of Russia into the general system of 
Europe. She had, before, been confined to that of the North, in 
which the princes, and especially the emperor of Germany, were 
anxious to see her retained. The Diflomatie Frangaise properly 
remarks, that the occurrence was owing to the subtlety and acti- 
vity of the Czar, and not to any arrangements or advances of the 


* Burke. Reflections on the French Revolution. _ 
{ Vol. 2—or in the Histoire de la Diplomatie Francaise, vol. 4, p. 447, 
et seq. 
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French government, “ who rather wished to hold back, and prac- 
tise reserve towards so aspiring a power.’’* 

The dexterity and forecast of ‘Peter in this transaction, are 
more to be admired than his ingenuousness or probity, if he were 
a party—and of the fact no doubt can reasonably be entertained— 
to the great revolution concerted some little time previous, be- 
tween the Baron de Gortz, and Cardinal Alberoni prime minister of 
Spain. The outlines of their plan, which looked to the entire sub- 
version of the balance of power, and a new political order through- 
out Europe, embraced,---a solid peace between Sweden and Russia; 
—the establishment of Stanislaus on the throne of Poland, in whose 
favour Peter was to sacrifice Augustus;—the deposition of George 
the first of England, and the elevation of the Pretender;—the ex- 
pulsion of the regent from France, and the forcible substitution of 
the Spanish monarch in his place. Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and 
Carelia were to be ceded to the Czar in perpetuity; Mecklenburg 
was also to be his, in order that he might become a prince of the 
empire, and, at some later period, emperor of the Romans: The 
duke, his relative, was to be indemnified with the duchy of Cour- 
land, and a part of western Prussia, at the expense of Poland;—all 
the districts and cities wrested from Sweden by the allies of Peter, 
were to be torn from them, and restored to Charles, who, as soon 
as the season was favourable for navigation, was to make a descent 
on England with a body of ten thousand men, and join the party of 
the Pretender in Scotland. 

The contrivers of the plot were indefatigable in their exer- 
tions for its success, and abundantly supplied with pecuniary 
means. They maintained a confidential correspondence with the 
Russian ministers of state, and arranged with them the terms of 
a coalition treaty. Peter himself, although he held secret inter- 
views with Gortz on his return from France, affected to be igno- 
rant of the whole extent of his designs, and for some time kept 


* Cette union nouvelle fut pluté6t due a la sagacité et a l’activité de 
Pierre le grand, qu’ aux démarches du gouvernement Frangais, qui, au con- 
traire, paroissoit vouloir rester en arriére, soit qu’il craignit de sacrifier la 
Suede a la Russie, soit qu’il crut devoir agir avec reserve 4 l’egard d’une 
puissance, qui semblait vouloir prendre un vol si élevé.—4 vol. p. 461. 
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aloof, waiting, as Le Cierc observes,* to profit by circumstances 
as they might arise. 

These became every day more auspicious, and a congress was 
at length determined upon, ostensibly for the negociation of a 
peace between Sweden and the allies, but, in fact, for the final ad- 
justment and ratification of the conspiracy. The island of Aland 
was selected as the theatre of the conferences of the plenipoten- 
tiaries, of whom Gortz was the oracle and leader. Peter stationed 
himself in the vicinity, with his guards, in order to watch over 
their progress. ‘ Alberoni and Gortz,” says Voltaire, “ now 
thought themselves on the point of distracting and disorganising 
Europe from one end to the other. A cannon-ball, discharged by ac- 
cident, from the bastions of Frederickshal, in Norway, confound- 
ed alJ their hopes. Charles XII was killed; the Spanish fleet beat- 
en by the English; the conspiracy working in France detected and 
crushed; Alberoni driven from Spain; Gortz beheaded at Stock- 
holm; and of this terrible league, the Czar alone remained erect— 
committed on no side, and able to give the law to his neighbours.’ ’+ 

On the death of Charles, the new government of Sweden 
adopted a policy quite opposite to that which informed the con- 
ferences of Aland. It resolved to continue the war with Peter, 
contracted a strict alliance with England, Denmark, Poland, and 
Prussia; confirmed them in their conquests, and, as the price of 
its concessions, was to enjoy their aid for the recovery of Finland 
and Livonia. The emperor of Germany, alarmed at the Czar’s ag- 
grandizement, became also a zealous member of this formidabie 
coalition. 

The menaces and preparations of his new enemies had, how- 
ever, no other effect than to heighten the activity of Peter, and 
overwhelm Sweden with fresh calamities. He renewed the war 
upon her with double violence, carried his armies into her terri- 
tory, detached his Cossacks within two leagues of Stockholm, 
spared nothing which the sword or fire could reach, and after two 


* Histoire de Russie, vol. 3, p.413. 
¢ For this affair of Gortz see Levesque, 4th vol.; Le Clerc, 3d vol.; Bruce, 
p. 190; Williams’s History of the Northern Governments, vol. 2, p. 165-9; 
sec also Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vol. 7, p. 397, for secret correspon 
dence of Gortz, laid before the British Parliament by George I. 
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years of the most destructive and barbarous hostilities,* compell- 
ed her to sign the famous treaty of Neustadt, under the medi- 
ation of a French minister;—a treaty which even surpassed his 
most sanguine hopes. He secured by it, Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, 
a part of Carelia and Finland, several of the most valuable ports 
of the Baltic, and their adjacents islands, &c. &c. Sweden lost 
the principle of her vigor, her succulent juices, in losing the two 
first mentioned provinces, and speedily sunk into the comparative 
insignificance from which she has, only of late, been rescued, by 
the genius of a French soldier of fortune. Her strength and her 
influence transmigrated with them, and served to swell the bulk 
and quicken the vitality of the gigantic power which was thence- 
forth to rule the North, and overawe all Europe. 

In contemplating the attitude in which Russia was placed by 
this treaty, well might Peter assume, as he did immediately after, 
the title of Emperor, and accept from his senate the surname of 
Great. The contest with Sweden, of twenty-one years duration, 
had cost him, indeed, incredible fatigue and anxiety, a vast amount 
of treasure, and an immense number of men; but it left him witha 
formidable fleet, a veteran and disciplined army, experienced com- 
manders, the highest consideration in Europe, and a mighty “ arch 
of empire,”’ stretching from the shores of the Baltic to the eastern 
ocean. 

The restless and grasping spirit of the Czar did not allow him 
io remain ina state of repose. The splendid peace ef Neustadt 


* See Bruce, p. 213—18-+-Gordon, vol. 2,p. 163. This writer bears testi- 
mony also to the horrible ravages committed under the orders of Peter, by the 
Russian troops, in Poland, where he first made them stationary, and com- 
menced, inthis way, the scheme of usurpation which Catharine I] completed. 
“In one of the campaigns,” says Gordon, who was an eye witness, speaking 
of the irruptions into Sweden, “six considerable towns, eleven stone palaces, 
one hundred and nine noblemen’s seats of timber, eight hundred and twenty- 
six farms, three mills, ten magazines, two copper and five iron forges, were 
demolished by admiral Apraxin. Major gencral Lacy laid waste two towns, 
twenty-one noblemen’s seats, five hundred and thirty-five farms, forty mills, 
sixteen magazines, and nine iron works, whereof one was of so great value, 
that the proprietors offered three hundred thousand dollars to preserve it— 
but in vain. The Russians destroyed not only what was upon the earth, but 
even what was under it; they ruined several iron and conper mines forevet,” 
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having deprived him of all pretext for immediate encroachment on 
the West, he directed his victorious arms towards the South. He 
had long meditated, says Voltaire,* the project of acquiring the 
empire of the Caspian, and thus opening his dominions to the 
commerce of Persia, and of a part of India.t With a view to its 
accomplishment at a suitable juncture, he had caused accurate 
charts of that sea to be taken for his use in 1716, and scattered poli- 
tical emissaries over Persia. 

The opportunity which he so eagerly sought, now presented 
itself when most desirable. The lawful sovereign of Persia was 
struggling against a rebellious*vassal, who had expelled him from 
his capital, and usurped his crown. Inthe general disorder, a pre- 
datory horde belonging to the neighbourhood of Caucasus, assailed 
and massacred a Russian factory, settled near the western shore 
of the Caspian. Peter demanded redress of the unfortunate mo- 
narch, who was unable to do him justice, and who solicited aid for 
himself. 

The preparations of the Czar were already made for war. His 
army, composed of thirty thousand of his veterans, and of a still 
greater number of Cossacs, Kalmucs, and Tartars, was instan- 
taneously set in motion. On entering Persia, at their head, he 
published a manifesto, declaring that his object was not to in- 
vade her provinces, but to punish the violence committed on 
his subjects, and -reestablish the rightful monarch on the throne. 
Notwithstanding this asseveration, which was meant to lull the 
Ottoman Porte, the latter took the alarm, when it was known that 
the Czar had reduced Derbent, and subdued the whole territory 
of Daghestan. 

The career of the conqueror was arrested by the arrival of a 
Turkish ambassador in his camp, who denounced war on the 
part of his master, unless the Russian troops were withdrawn. 
A rupture with Turkey, at this crisis, was what Peter had many 
strong reasons to deprecate. His army, moreover, was threatened 
with a scarcity of ammunition and provisions, in consequence of 
the stranding of the vessels laden with his supplies. After some 


* Histoire de Pierre le Grand, p. 344. 


} According to Perry, he entertained, also, the idea of carrying the com- 
merce and the arms of Russia into the Mediterranean, through the Dardac 
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deliberation, he resolved to desist from the further prosecution of 
his enterprise, and having left a sufficient force behind to secure 
his conquests, retook the road to Astrackan and Moscow. His 
dexterity achieved soon after, a compromise with the Porte, who 
was allowed to strip Persia on the side of Georgia, while Peter 
obtained from the son of the unfortunate sovereign, whose cause 
he had affected to espouse, the cession of the cities and depend- 
encies of Derbent and Baku, and the provinces of Ghilan, Mazan- 
deran, and Asterabat, under a promise of assistance, which was 
never afforded. 

Bruce, who had a command in this expedition, has given a 
minute and entertaining account of it in his Memoirs.* When 
all circumstances are considered, there would seem to have been 
on the part of the Czar, more of cupidity, than judgment either in 
the attempt or in its execution. 

He lost one third of his forces merely by fatigue and sickness. 
The provinces which he acquired were, besides, found so onerous, 
as to induce the empress Anne to return them to Persia, in consi- 
deration of some slight commercial advantages. I may add, on the 
authority of general Manstein,t that from the year 1722, in which 
Peter entered Persia, to the time that the Russians evacuated it, 
in 1739, there perished a hundred thousand of them victims to 
the climate. 

I have now brought the Czar to the conclusion of his military 
life. It was not here, indeed, that ended his projects of warfare. 
He had never ceased to look wistfully towards the Black sea. The 
Turks, after the unfortunate treaty which they compelled him to 
sign, affected his imagination, as did the Parthians that of Cesar 
after the overthrow of Crassus, and were marked out in the same 
way for vengeance and subjection. “ The truth is,” says Man- 
stein,’ speaking of the rupture between Russia and Turkey, in 
1735, in the reign of the empress Anne, “ that Peter the Great had 
already projected the war; having never been able to digest the 
peace of Pruth. He had prepared large magazines on the Don, 
amassed a great quantity of materials for building flat bottomed 
boats to go down the Dnieper and the Don, at Woronetz, Nova 


* BR. 8th. throughout.—Also Levesque, B. 7th, and Gordon. Vol. 2. p. 253 
¢ Memoirs, p. 59. 
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Paulowska, and other places on the frontiers; as also, ample pro- 
visions of arms, ammunition and clothing for the soldiers; in short, 
every thing was ready for opening the campaign, when death pre- 
vented the execution of his designs.’”’* ' 

Peter survived the Persian expedition only two years. In this 
interval he employed himself with unabated zeal and activity, not 
merely in such preparations as those of which Manstein speaks, 
but in framing and executing plans of internal reform. The reli- 
gion, laws and customs, institutions and arts of the empire, were 
all thrown into the crucible at once, and exposed to the same fu- 
rious menstruum. The violence exerted on one side, and the re- 
sistance opposed on the other, justifies the remark made by the 
king of Prussia with respect to the Czar’s attempts on the genius 
of his nation;—that it was agua fortis eating iron. 

The vigorous constitution which Peter had received from na- 
ture, was undermined by an excessive use of strong liquors, inor- 
dinate fatigue, domestic chagrin, and the irritability of his temper. 
He died in 1725, at the age of fifty-two. Some writers attribute 
this catastrophe to the agency of poison administered by Catha- 
rine: but there seems to be no good foundation for the conjecture, 
and it is no more than conjecture. His course of life is sufficient 
to account for his premature dissolution. When we consider the 
severity and continuity of his toils, the licentiousness of his youth, 
his habitual revels, the keen afflictions with which he was visited, 
the tempestuousness of his whole existence public and private, 
we can only be surprised that his frame was not sooner overpowered. 

While yet a minor he married Eudoxia, the daughter of a Rus- 
sian colonel. His infidelities, in which he displayed as little delicacy 
or moderation, as in the indulgence of his palate,t gave rise in the 
first years of their union, to serious domestic feuds. These were 
inamed to the utmost pitch of exasperation after his establish- 
ment on the throne, by the superstitious attachment of his wife 


* Memoirs, p. 89. The entertaining Dutch traveller Corneille le Bruyn, accom- 
panied Peter on a visit to Woronetz, and gives a full account of his great naval 


preparations at that place. See Travels into Muscovy. Vol. 1. p. 62. 

says Voltaire, “autant que le Roi de Suede 
son rival les craignoit, et tout lui étoit également bon en amour comme 4 the 
ble. See alsoGordon. Vol. 2. p. 207. 


¢ “Ii aimoit les femmes,” 
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to ancient customs, and her injudicious opposition to his schemes 
of innovation. 

Eudoxia was at length repudiated in contempt of all religious 
forms,* and consigned to a convent. She left behind her a son 
called Alexis, to whom Peter while he acknowledged him as pre- 
sumptive heir to the empire, seems to have extended the aversion 
which he bore the mother. Alexis, overlooked in the midst of the 
great enterprises which absorbed his attention, fell into the hands 
of the clergy and the malcontent Boyars; imbibed their envenom- 
ed prejudices against the new system, and contracted the disso- 
lute habits of the old school. 

Peter, when it was too late, provided other instructors for 
him, who also betrayed their trust. In Catharine, the second wife of 
his father, and in Menzikoff the chief favourite of both, Alexis had 
enemies for whom his destruction was of the utmost importance, 
by reason of what they had to dread from his resentment in the 
event of his elevation to the throne, and of his being the chief ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of their own views on the supreme 
power. Their influence and intrigues, his own vices and indoci- 
lity, and the birth of another son by Catharine, to whose interests 
the Czar was ardently devoted, marked him out a3 a certain sacri- 
fice to prejudice and policy. 

Intimidated by paternal menaces not only of exclusion from 
the throne, but of capital punishment, and misguided by the coun- 
sels of his early advisers, he fled to Vienna soon after Peter had 
set out on his second journey. Not finding himself secure under 
the protection of his brother-in-law the emperor Charles 6th, he 
proceeded to Naples, whence the exhortations of tac Neapolitan 
viceroy, and a solem promise from Peter of unlimited pardon, 
drew him back to Moscow, at the expiration of a year. 

No sooner had he placed himself in the power of the enraged 
and implacable Czar, than he was compelled formally to renounce 
the inheritance of the sceptre, in favour of Catharine’s son, and 
then enjoined under pain of forfeiting the stipulated pardon, to 
specify the accomplices and advisers of his flight. By means of 
the most inhuman devices, the disclosure was made to extend to 
all those, with whom he had evercommuned idly or confidentially 
on the subject of his father; to transactions of any early date, and 


* Le Clerc. vol. 3. page 143, et seq. 
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to his devotional confessions. New interrogatorics were pro- 
pounded, when it was discovered, that he had concealed particu- 
lar facts, either through design or inadvertence. It is impossible 
to read the narrative of this examination, without feeling com- 
passion for the wretched victim, whatever may have been the 
defects or vices of his character, and horror for the barbarity of 
the father, whatever may have been the dignity of his motives. 

On the allegation of contumacy and disloyalty, Alexis was at 
length solemnly tried, and condemned to death, by a special tribu- 
nal. Soliman I, of Turkey, Philip II, of Spain, and Peter, had 
recourse to the same expedient to legalize the murder of their 
offspring. The fetwa of the Mufti, the decree of the inquisition, 
and the sentence of the Russian council were obtained with equal 
facility. The day after his condemnation, Alexis expired in pri- 
son in violent convulsions: and—if we are to'credit the most 
direct and unimpeachable testimony*——-under the operation of 
poison given at the command of Peter. 

All those whom he had implicated, even in the most ambi- 
guous manner, and in the slightest degree, were punished with 
sanguinary rigour. Numbers of his household, and several digni- 
tadries both civil and ecclesiastical, of the highest order, perished 
on the rack; others were beheaded; and many exiled into Sibe- 
ria. His mother Eudoxia, who was accused of maintaining a close 
correspondence with him, and who had engaged in an amorous 
intrigue, was scourged with rods, and her lover impaled; an 
archbishop was broken alive on the wheel, and his body com- 
mitted to the flames; some of the nuns, her companions were 
knouted,t &c. “ All this happened,” says Voltaire, “ after the 
Czar had visited France, where every thing tends to inspire 
mildness and indulgence. It must be confessed that if Muscovy 
has been civilized, she has paid dear for her refinement.” 

Had not Peter pursued with inexorable vengeance the sup- 
posed advisers of his son, some considerable time after the de- 
mise of the latter,}—had he not set aside the irreproachable off- 
spring of Alexis, to make way, in the inheritance of the throne, 
for Catharine and the successor whom she should appoint §—it 
might, perhaps, be admitted, that his conduct, in this fell tragedy, 


* Bruce’s memoirs, p. 186—Coxe’s travels, vol. 1. p. 513, 524. f Bruce, 
p- 183. + Bruce, p.195. § Idem. p. 226, and Levesque, 4th yol. p. 156. 
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proceeded from an unbounded patriotism superior to every sym- 
pathy of nature, and every principle of equity.* 

On his return from the Persian expedition, he solemnized 
with great pomp, the coronation of Catharine, and, to pave the 
way for her succession to the empire, issued a decree which or- 
dained, that the sovereigns of Russia should ever afterwards be 
considered as having the power to nominate the successor to the 
throne, seeing shat their authority had no limits on earth. 

This regulation has been condemned by the majority of writers 
who have had occasion to mention it, as the source of the many 
pernicious revolutions by which the palace was afterwards dis- 
tracted.t Montesquieu alluding to it, remarks, “ that sucha set- 
tlement produces a thousand revolutions, and renders the throne 
as tottering, as the succession is arbitrary.”” The reasoning of 
Peter is however just, and conformable to the unquestionable 
maxim of the same writer, “ that in a despotic state, in countries 
where there are no fundamental laws, the succession to the em- 
pire cannot be fixed; that it is in vain to establish here the suc- 
cession of the eldest son; as the prince may always choose 
another.’’} 

The most opposite features are to be traced, as well in the 
political as in the private character of Peter. While he laboured 
on the one hand, to soften the manners of his subjects by the 
means I have already mentioned, he set them on the other an ex- 
ample of grossness and ferocity in his own person. The secret 
chancery established by his father Alexis, in comparison with which 
the Star-Chamber of England, and the Lion’s mouth of Venice might 
be termed foundations of charity, continued to flourish; the rack, the 
wheel, and all the engines of barbarous tyranny were incessantly 
employed, during his reign. He abolished the use of the epithet 
slave, and the prostrations before the sovereign, usual with all 
ranks anterior to his time: But he still aimed at consummating 
the despotism of which he was the personification. He exacted 
the most abject submission to every caprice of his will, and con- 
founded all classes in the same degrading modes of chastisement. 


* Levesque chap. 6th, vol. 4th, for full history of this transaction. Le 
Clerc. Russie Ancienne, vol. iii. b. xi. 

¢ Levesque 4th vol. p. 454. Coxe’s travels in the north, vol. i. p. 513. 
+ Esprit des Lois, b.v. chap. 14. 
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Towards the emancipation of the serfs he might have done more, 
by the general force of his character and authority, by the com- 
plete subjection under which he had reduced the nobles, than any 
one even of his successors. So far, however, from loosening, he 
rather riveted their chains. This was effected through the sys- 
tem of taxation and recruitment which he introduced, and which 
still subsists. * 








He attempted to frame a code of laws; but the task is incho- 
ate at the present day.t The tenor of his personal rule was ut- 
terly irreconcileable with any thing like regular or solid jurispru- 
dence. The attention which he gave to the civilization of the 
lower orders, was confined to the establishment, in some of the 
villages, of schools for arithmetic which soon disappeared; and to 
the regulations concerning the relinquishment of their hereditary 
customs, which produced so untoward a reaction. The acade- 
mies which he founded in the great cities aimed chiefly at the 
formation of engineers and navigators. To consolidate the military 
strength of the empire; to give it a complete military constitution, 
was one of the chief purposes of his life; and in this unfortunate- 
iy he was but too successful. 

For the physical prosperity (if I may be allowed the phrasc) 
ef his people, he certainly accomplished wonders, and in this way 
he did much, remotely however, for their moral and intellectual 
advancement. The domestic police which he organized, tle me- 
chanic arts which he fostered, the canals and roads which he 
opened, the manufactures which he raised, the maritime advanta- 
ges which he secured by his conquests, gave to Russia what she 
had not before, a broad and solid foundation of power. 

I should not fail to include in the list of this kind of benefac- 
tion, the regular revenue of fifteen or twenty millions of roubles, 
the fleet of forty sail of the line, the army of two or three hundred 
thousand men, and the high military and political consideration, 
which he left to his successor. He not only created for the Rus- 
sian government a vast body of material resources so constituted 
as to increase rapidly, and almost of necessity, but he transmitted 


* See on this head Coxe’s travels in the north, vol. ii. p. 111; and Wil- 
liams’s History of the Northern Governments, vol. 2. p. 205. 

{ See Williams on this head, vol. ii. p: 258, 62, 3. 
+ See Tooke’s History of Russiay vol. ii. p. 138. 
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to it the same passions by which he himself was actuated in the 
formation and use of this mighty’ force. We shall find that it 
has been constantly applied to the same ends with a fierceneéss 
of ambitious desire, ‘a looseness of principle, and a subtility 
of intrigue varying somewhat in degree, but always worthy of the 
founder.* 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER ON CIVILIZATION OF RUSSIA. 


Le SaGE, in his Historical Atlas, a work of prodigious la- 
bour, and of the highest utility, has made a general division of the 
savage hordes who spread themselves over Europe, on the de- 
struction of the Roman empire, into barbarians of Europe, barba- 
rians of Asia, and middle barbarians (barbares mitoyens.) Under 
the first description, he ranks the Allemani, the Goths, the Van- 
dals, the Franks, the Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, &c. having; 
with a great variety of dialects, one common language, the Teu- 
tonic, and remarkable for the beauty of their persons, the fairness 
of their complexions, and the length of their hair——Under the 
second, he comprises the Huns, the Alans, the Turks, &c. whom 
he represents as characterized by the darkness of their com- 
plexions, and the deformity of their features; and as exhibiting 
both in their persons and customs, a perfect contrast to the barba- 
rians of Europe. The middle barbarians (or Scythians and Sarma- 
thians) united, he says, the complexion and form of the European, 
with the customs and institutions of the Asiatic, and served as a 
link between these two very different species. In this class, he 
enumerates, together with the Croatians and Servians, the S/avi 
and the Russians. 

The division which I have here quoted, although not strictly 
accurate, merits notice, however, and may be adopted, in explana- 
tion of the progress of the Russians in civilization. History shows, 


* The reader wil! find in the 6th chapter of Strahlenderg’s account of 
Russia, a full and most satisfactory investigation of the merits and demerits of 
Peter. For a more complete development of his private character, I would 
refer generally to the following works, besides those already quoted. ~Jnecdotes 
Originales de Pierre le Grand par M. de Staehlin:~—Burnet, “* History of my 
own times.” Vol. 2 p. 178. 197. 221.—Account of Russia as it was in 1710, 
by lord Whitworth, p. 59. Card’s Revolutions of Russia, \ast chapter, Ke. 















































































see any thing there but the heroism of slavery. 
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certain and limited degree of refinement. Nature seems to have 
refused them that aptitude for civilization, by which the European 
barbarians of Le Sage, have been uniformly distinguished. The 
innate diversity which obtains as to tractableness in the brute cre- 
ation, may well exist in our own species, with regard to suscepti- 
bility of refinement. When I look to the character and history of 
the American Indians, I am the more inclined to believe, that the 
Almighty providence has, in his inscrutable wisdom, established 
in this respect among the several tribes of men, an inequality 
analogous to the gradation of docility observable in the different 
races, or in the varieties of the same race, of quadrupeds. 

The annals and present condition of the first and second classes 
above mentioned, minutely compared, will lead universally to this 
conclusion.* That original spring by which the former appears to 
have been impelled onward to perfection, seems to have been 
wanting to the latter. The nature of the European, in the sense of 
Le Sage, may be said to have expelled barbarism;—to have puri- 
fied and reformed itself, by internal workings. We can trace a 
more vigorous principle of moral exaltation than was given to the 
Asiatic, who has stopped far short of the other, and for whom, if 
he be at all capable of reaching the same point, a longer proba- 
tion and more direct external aid, would seem to be necessary. If 
we admit that his backwardness is owing merely to adventitious 
circumstances, it cannot, however, be denied, that they give 
nearly the same result; a barbarism scarcely less deep, and diffi- 
cult of cure. Whether the Turks or Tartars, be such as they are 
from nature, or untoward fortune, their moral constitution opposes 
peculiar obstacles to their complete civilization, and would require 
more care and time in the process, than that of the Europeans de- 
manded at any epoch. 

The Russians, properly so called, cast inthe European mould, 
conformably to the delineation of Le Sage, partook, nevertheless, 
of the Asiatic genius by a community of institutions, habits, and 


* There reigns in Asia, says Montesquieu, a servile spirit which they have 
never been able to shake off, and it is impossible to find, in all the histories 
of this quarter, a single passage which discovers a free soul; we shall never 


that the “ Asiatic barbarians’ are incapable of advancing beyond a 
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doctrines. Under this point of view, the western nations were 
right in considering them as an Asiatic power, although their seat 
ef dominion, and principal strength lay in Europe. They had 
contracted,—among other inauspicious feelingsy—the hatred of 
all innovation, and the obstinate self-complacency, to which many 
writers ascribe the sluggishness of the Turks, in the career of im- 
provement, who are yet, perhaps, in the mass, further advanced 
than the bulk of the Russians. 

The Russians, therefore, if they did not labour under precisely 
the same natural incapacity of European refinement, which I would 
ascribe to the Asiatics, could be scarcely more flexible, or re- 
claimable within a shorter time, and with less active succour, The 
considerations which I haye stated, may serve with other causes, 
to explain the acknowledged slowness of their progress, until the 
middle of the last century, and my incredulity with respect to 
the rapidity with which they are alleged to have advanced since 
the beginning of the present. 

Whoever examines the general question on all sides, will be 
convinced, how incorrigible is the spirit of that peculiar barba- 
rism, in which the Russians were plunged; how deep and durable 
its seal. With the western Europeans, civilization might be, and 
was, in some degree, the work of accident; but in Russia, it can 

: be only that of wisdom, and patriotism, and absolute power, pro- 
, fiting zealously, and patiently, and sagaciously, of every propitious 
circumstance. In respect to some of the oriental tribes, included 
within her empire, I do not believe that success on this score can 
| ever be had. 
| England has long since reached, as to civilization, what. the 
; French call uy apfdomd, and is now in that state. France has 
been since her revolution, verging towards barbarism, and will 
incvitably settle in it, should her present government be consoli- 
dated. Russia is urged forward by powerful impulses, but forci- 
bly drawn back at the same time, by her old prejudices, habits, 
and vices of civil and political constitution, which it is by no means 
easy to remove, or counteract. 
: The Marquis D’d4rgenson observes, in his Political Disquisi- 
; sons,* that a whole people contracts bad habits under a bad rule, 


* Article 16th. 
VOU. IT. 4» 
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like an ill educated child; and that habits of this sort,—althougs 
they may be finally expelled—inhere for a long time in the 
ground-work of the national character. Ifthis remark be true, of 
such habits, it must be particularly so, of those arising both from 
the infection of oriental barbarism, and a continuous subjection ot 
many centuries, to the worst of governments. 

I am satisfied, that the spirit of chivalry* to which westerp 
{urope owes, in part, her extrication from the grossness and 
evils of the feudal system, never could have sprung up, nor flou- 
rished, among the Asiatic barbarians; or wherever oriental barbar- 
ism had taken root. It was unknown to Russia, although she early 
embraced the christian religion, to-which it owed what was most 
distinctive and excellent in its character. Her christianity was 
still oriental, and had rather imbibed her Asiatic genius, than 
transfused its own. 

I must confess, that when I meditate upon these matters, I 
doubt whether the Russians can be greatly amended, before they 
shall be able to master Europe; and I do then shudder with 
double horror at the prospect of this catastrophe, when I consider, 
in addition, what have been uniformly the nature and effects of the 
conquests made by the middle class, the darbares mitoyens of Le 
Sage. In this particular, they are, throughout their whole his- 
tory, no less strikingly and disadvantageously contrasted with the 
European barbarians, than in every other respect. “ The nations 
inthe north of Europe,’ says Montesquieu, “ conquered as freemen; 
the people in the north of Asia being themselves enslaved, con- 
quered as slaves, and subdued others only to gratify the ambition 
of a master. The Tartars, who destroyed the Grecian empire, 
established in the conquered countries, slavery and despotic 
power; the Goths conquering the Roman empire, every where 
founded monarchy and liberty.’’t 


* Ido not know any work in which this spirit is more fully or beautifully 


| developed than in the late masterly production of Md. de Stael, De L’ Alle- 


magne. Both the fair author, however, and her ingenious critic of the Edin- 
burgh Review, seem to have mistaken the origin of chivalry, which is pro- 
perly Saracenic. 

} See further on this head, Spirit of Laws, B. 17. c. 6. 
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FOR THE PORT 'FOLIO.— A\IERICAN: ANTIQUITIES. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 20, 1814. 
Mr. Oxpscuoot, 

I send you enclosed correct representations of what I take to 
be the femur of an elk. Fig. | and 3 exhibit the two sides, and fig. 
2 and 4 the two edges or narrow surfaces-of the bone; the whole 
rudely sculptured with various yet corresponding designs. . Those 
marked b b appear to be hieroglyphical, as are likely all the rest. 
Of the former, the figure on the left hand, resembling the letter M, 
may possibly denote an Indian council-house: that on the right, a 
wigwam; it having a form common at this day among many of the 
north-western tribes—and by which, it is likely, some town or lodge 
was meant. The third represents a mountain; the fourth two wig- 
waims, joined together, denoting, perhaps, one or more towns, or a 
confederacy of nations. The line which passes under their base, 
may signify the route observed in some expedition carried on; or 
communication between them. The two designs, marked a. a. a. 
as seen on figs. 1, 3 and 4, each bearing a rude resemblance to some 
bird, may possibly be the armorial badge of a particular tribe or 
nation of savages—But these are mere surmises. As to the re- 
maining designs, I cannot even conjecture their meaning, if any 
they have. Perhaps some one of your correspondents may be able 
to shed a gratifying ray of light on the matter. Fig. 5 is an inside 
view of the bofe, where, at c, it has evidently been cut through, 
transversely, withan implement serving the purpose of a saw. 

It may not be improper to add a few words concerning the spot 
where this and many other subjects, no less curious, were found. 
Within the town of Cincinnati are extensive remains of earthen 
fortifications and other works of the aborigines, among which are 
several tumuli. They may possibly be the foundation of a future 
letter. A circular tumulus, or mound, seventy feet, or more, in di- 
ameter at its base, but of no great height, occupied a spot on the 
brink of an elevated range of table land, on which the upper town 
is built. The principal street, running through this mound, has 
nearly levelled the whole of it. It was here the present subject 
was discovered, as also another bone, apparently the femur of a 
deer, covered with sculpture, partly similar to this in design. I 
took a drawing of that also; but, it being mislaid, I am prevented 
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from coupling it with the one now enclosed. It had been converted 
into an imperfect wind instrument of music, as appears by certain 





circular perforations; and, perhaps, the present is an unfinished 
specimen of the same sort. The mound was a cemetery of undoubt- 
ed antiquity; for, on counting the annulars of the stump ofa trec 
that had grown on it, they exceeded four hundred in number. The 
interior being much decayed, the full age of the tree could not be 
ascertained; nor was it possible to determine whgther this Was a 
first, or an after growth. Many curious articles have, at times, been 
discovered here, interred (according to ancient custom) with their 
former owners, and designed both for use and ornament. Among 
the former, were fibulz of copper, cannel coal and stone: among 
the latter, various works in crystal, marble, copper, &c. An im- 
perfect account of some of these, illustrated by a plate, or plates, 
may be seen in the fourth volume of the Transactions of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society. 
G. Turner. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NOTICE OB THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN THE ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Amidst the din of arms and the discordant conflict of political 
parties, it is some consolation to the lovers of learning and taste to 
find, that the arts and sciences amongst us continue in a state of 
progressive improvement. 

The great Ruler of the universe has decreed, that the physical 
as well as the moral world should be subject to a perpetual change. 
The oak, at first a tender plant, by slow degrees advances in size, 
strength, and beauty, putting forth his wide-spreading branches, 
assumesa lofty and magnificent appearance, and becomes at length 
the monarch of the forest; but the axe of the conqueror, worms of 
faction, the lightning of heaven, or the steady hand of time termi- 
nates his existence, to make room for others. Thus, while the in- 
dividual perishes, the species is preserved. The birds of the air, 
and even the winds of heaven are auxiliaries in scattering the seeds 


of vegetation, 
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Nations, like plants or animals, experience all the vicissitudes 
of infancy, maturity, and old age. In the history of the world, we 
can imperfectly trace the progress of the arts from Hindostan to 
Egypt, from Egypt to Greece, and from Grecce to Italy. The ruins 
of Athens, Palmyra, and ancient Rome, contain some monuments 
that neither the hands of barbarism nor time itself have yet been 
able to destroy. The remains of the former splendour of those once 
renowned cities, are melancholy pictures of human greatness, and 
prove, at the same time, the fallibility of all political institutions. 

Europe, at present the favourite seat of learning and the arts, 
is now shaken to her centre by a sanguinary contest for power. 
Within the short period of twenty years, millions of her citizens 
have perished by the sword, flourishing cities have been depopulated 
and destroyed, and commerce, the great source of national pros- 
perity, and the hand-maid of the arts, left in many parts to lan- 
guish, and in some to expire. 

The experience of ages has amply proved that the arts and 
sciences can never be destroyed. Old empires will pass away, and 
new ones (like the Phceenix) arise from their ashes. The winds of 
heaven will continue to carry the seeds of knowledge from one 
part of the world to another until the end of time. 

“ Liberty and the arts (says a celebrated philosopher) appear 
to be travelling westward.” The discovery of America forms an 
important era in the history of the world. In less than two centu- 
ries, a great nation, containing eight millions of inhabitants, and 
possessing all the comforts and nearly all the luxuries of life, has 
erown out ofa forest. The fine arts have already taken root among 
us, and require only culture and patronage to insure their growth 
and prosperity. 

In this country there are yet but few painters, and those few 
depend for a subsistence almost wholly on portrait painting. The 
seat of the general government is fixed in a district where the pre- 
sent population is by no means adequate to the support of any 
thing like a national school of art; and the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual states renders it extremely difficult to locate a public instt- 
tution for the cultivation of the fine arts throughout the United 
States. The society of artists (now incorporated under the title of 
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the Columbian Society of Artists) about four years ago boldly made 
the attempt at Philadelphia, and notwithstanding prejudices and 
even opposition, the experience of the three last exhibitions has 
sufficiently proved the importance and usefulness of their young 
institution in the cultivation of a chaste and well-informed taste. 
It now remains for the real amateurs, and all who feel an interest 
in the establishment of a national character, to point out the best 
means for the encouragemeut of artists. ’ 

It is no doubt extremely gratifying to the painter to have his 
works viewed and praised by the public. He cannot, however, live 
by praise alone; the sale of a single picture would be of more solid 
advantage to him than empty eulogiums on a thousand. 

As long as personal vanity exits (and it is net likely soon to 
become extinct) portrait painting will be encouraged. Large por- 
traits are not, however, caiculated to ornament the rooms of pri- 


vate dwellings, and, at best, they are interesting only to a few. 


Historical, landscape, marine, and flower painting, when well ex- 
ecuted, are universally pleasing to all. To represent the varicties 
and beauties of nature is the business of the painter; but no man 
can long pursue a business without the means of support. We 
hope that the time is not far distant when it will become fashion- 
able for the public to duy as well as ook a¢ pictures. During the 
three last exhibitions, many pictures of great merit, executed by 
our own artists, were offered for sale: but few, however, were sold, 
and those at a low price; and even excellent representations of our 
elorious naval victories, have not met with that patronage which was 
reasonably expected. We are inclined to believe, that the pastry 
cooks, who have furnished Guerriers, Constitutions, and Javas for 
public dinners, have made more profit by their works of taste than 
either the painters or engravers have made by executing the same 
subjects on canvas or copper. Some of our wealthy citizens, consi- 
dered as men of refinement and taste, and who take a lead in every 
thing that is fashionable, will not hesitate to spend two or three 
thousand dollars, in giving a ball in style, by filling (for we cannot 
term it ornamenting) a room with artificial flowers and variegated 
lamps, where several hundred fashionables assemble to be literal- 
ly smoked with the fumes of whale-oil. If one half of the money 


had been spent in decorating it with paintings, more real pleasure 
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would have been given to the company, and some benefit might 
have arisen to artists and the arts. 

It is rather unfortunate for the progress of the arts, that a 
mamber of pretended connoisseurs and amateurs, instead of en- 
couraging living artists have the temerity to direct them. They 
consider nothing excellent unless it be old and come from abroad. 
It is a notorious truth, that a manufactory of old pictures was carried 
on in London with great profit. An artist of considerable talents 
was engaged to paint pictures of a certain description, which were 
afterwards éaked in an oven urtil they were sufficiently cracked. 
The next process was that of smoking. They were then dressed in 
old frames, some holes being made in the canvas, and exhibited to 
the public as scarce and rare productions of the old masters. The 
connoisseurs were so much delighted with these pretended chef- 
d’ceuvres, that the works of their own living artists were either 
averlooked or despised. 

The Dutch and Flemish schools, for faithful representations 
of nature, have never been excelled. Who were here the connois- 
seurs’ Who the patrons of the artists’—Merchants and other 
wealthy citizens—men of plain and simple manners, possessing 
taste without affectation. The burgomaster, instead of giving ex- 
pensive routes, amused his guests with his collection of pictures, 
which consisted (instead of the mutilated and uncertain works of 
foreign masters) generally of the meritorious productions of his 
fellow-citizens. The fine arts in Holland and Flanders were fa- 
shionable, and artists of merit sought after and rewarded. The 
number and excellence of their works are sufficient proofs of the 
fact. The pictures of Dutch and Flemish artists were generally of 
a small size, and well calculated to ornament rooms. We are not 
without hopes that some of our wealthy citizens will soon set the 
laudable example of furnishing their housé¢s with the productions 
of our own artists. We may then hope to see works of art of the 
American school equal, perhaps superior, to any that have pre- 
ceded them. 

We are much gratified to find that the fourth exhibition ex- 
ceeds any of the former both in the number and excellence of the 
works of our own artists, and in all the various departments of art. 
Where each has se well performed his part, particular eulogiums 
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would be invidious. It is our intention to take up the principal! 
articles in numerical order, and to point out with candour their 
merits and defects. The late period, however, at which the exhi- 
bition opened would not permit us to enter into a critical examina- 
tion of the various productions in time for publication in the pre- 
sent number of the Port Folio. The criticism will, therefore, be 
the subject of another communication. 


G. M. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


INQUIRIES RESPECTING DENNIFE AND BROWN. 


We publish the following note, complaining of a want of re- 
spect to the memories and of gratitude for the services of two dis. 
tinguished literary characters—the most rare, and, therefore, the 
choicest description of men which our country contains—partly as 
an evidence of the state of public sentiment in relation to them, 
and partly that we may have an opportunity of making a few ob- 
servations in reply. 

With respect to Mr. Brown, we, as editor of the Port Folio, 
have but little to say. We are sensible of his talents and multifa- 
rious attainments, as well as of his persevering industry in the 
cause of letters; and regret that his memory has not been, in al! 
respects, more suitably honoured. To his executors and more 
immediate connexions, however, it belongs, to answer specifically 
the complaint of our correspondent; and they are, no doubt, prepa- 
red to do it satisfactorily. To them, therefore, we resign the task, 
stating it, at the same time, as a fact which will not be controvert- 
ed, that they are, in the present instance, responsibie to the public 
for any want ofattention to the memory of him whose posthumous 
concerns were entrusted to their care. We are informed, however, 
that considerable progress has been already made towards pre- 
paring for the press the life and writings of Mr. Brown. 

The case of Mr. Dennie is more immediately related to the 
station which we hold, and appeals, therefore, to our feelings with 
superior cogency. In relation to that amiable man and accomplish- 
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ed scholar, we are happy in having it in our power distinctly to 
state, that whatever apparent neglect has been suffered for a time 
to overshadow his memory, has arisen out of circumstances which 
could not be controlled, and that nothing unfriendly to his reputa- 
tion has been intended. By those who have had the management 
of his posthumous affairs, his name and his virtues will ever be 
cherished with the fondest recollection. Nor will it be long,as we 
trust, till every ground of complaint, touching the subject of our 
correspondent’s note, will be satisfactorily removed. As far as we 
are ourselves concerned, we promise unhesitatingly that this shall 
be the case. Arrangements have been already commenced to pre- 
pare for the Port Folio an elegant likeness of Mr. Dennie, to be 
accompanied by a sketch of his life and character. This article 
shall be laid before the public with as little delay as may be found 
compatible with the engagements of those who are entrusted with 
its execution. We believe we may add, without much risk of de- 
ceiving our readers by means of a promise not to be fulfilled, that 
Mr. Dennie’s life on a broader scale, accompanied by such of his 
writings as best deserve to be permanently incorporated with the 
literature of our country, will, at no very distant period, be laid 
before the public. We have, at least, received an assurance that 
such a measure is positively intended. EpirTor. 


Mr. Ou_pscHoo., 

Soon after the decease of your predecessor, Mr. Dennie, the 
public were informed, through the medium of the Port Folio, that 
an account of his life and a collection of his works would be pub- 
lished under the direction of his friends. Upwards of a year has 
now elapsed from the time when this intention was announced, 
since which nothing has transpired relative to it. I wish to inquire, 
through you, whether the design is still entertained of doing the 
proper honour to the memory of that accomplished person, by 
making his writings more generally known. As one of the first of 
our citizens, who made letters his profession; as one who wrote 
wisely and well; and as one who did more for the literary charac- 
ter of his country than any other of her children, it is surely pro- 
per that the public should not be ignorant of the debt of gratitude 
they owe him. Of the destroyers of mankind there are monuments 
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and vestiges enough; but of its benefactors, such is the perverse. 
ness of our nature there frequently remains no other memoria! 
than the living proofs of their benevolence. This is peculiarly the 
case with the posthumous character of Mr. Dennie. He wrote 
from his childhood for the amusement and benefit of mankind. 
In the fog of a country village, his genius, though sometimes 
struggling to keep alive, often astonished by the vividness of its 
flashes. He was doomed to the drudgery of conducting a village 
newspaper in a land half peopled, without assistance and without 


patrons. Yet that paper exhibited a series of essays from his pen, 
pure, animated, and classic, such as would have done honour te 


the Augustan age of English literature. Transplanted to the more 
genial soil of a metropolis, his genius flourished in the sunshine 
of patronage. Although he undertook no extensive work, yet will 
he be long remembered as the author of those brilliant little pieces, 
models of fine writing, elegant morality, and correct criticism, 
which so often adorned the pages of the Port Folio. I am not going 
to write his life or character. I wish only to recall to the recollec- 
tion of his friends their unfulfilled promises in regard to his re- 
mains. When I speak of Mr. Dennie’s remains, I speak ina dif- 
ferent sense from what I would of the generality of mankind. 
Most of the human race leave nothing behind but the covering of 
clay in which they were wont to “ strut and fret,” that is huddled 
into the earth as quickly as possible, and “ there an end on’t.”’ But 
the remains of such men as Mr. Dennie are their works, which 
will delight years after their death and require only to be known 
to be admired. I hope this will not be longer delayed. For the ho- 
nour of our country and the encouragement of learned men let not 
the curse of ingratitude continue to be on us. 


THERE was another American author, Mr. Oldschool, not 
long ago an inhabitant of our city, who has left our world with 
quite as little respect or remembrance as Mr. Dennie. I mean the 
late Mr. Brown. Of his private life I know nothing; but of his writ- 
ings it is saying little to repeat that they show an improved mind, 
a powerful but sometimes irregular imagination, and often a tran- 
scendent command of language. The style of his romantic works 
resembles, in a very strong degree, that of Godwin. He possessed 
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also, in common with that energetic writer, the power of exciting 
sympathy in the breasts of his readers. Of this his Arthur Mervyn 
is a strong proof. It describes the miseries of one exposed to the 
epidemic of 1793 in glowing language, it chills one with horror at 
the recital of that melancholy devastation, it descends even to mi- 
nute particulars, but it never excites disgust. That he could write 
with the measured dignity of the historian will be evident to any 
one who shall peruse the American Register. He, too, was an au- 
thor by profession—and he, to the disgrace of Philadelphia, lived 
and died poor. Soon after his death subscription papers were cir- 
culated for an account of his life and writings, to be published for 
the benefit of his family. Why is this also dropt. Can it be possible 
that in such a country the descendants of Genius and Taste and 
Talent are denied so trifling a relief. Is it necessary to tell the 
wealthy niggard that the glory of a nation is the glory of the indi- 
viduals that compose it, and that this glory is in proportion to the 


number of illustrious men that country produces and fosters. 
© 


an 


MR. CAMPBELL’S FIRST LECTURE ON POETRY, 
DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


If Mr. Campbell does not stand decidedly at the head of the catalogue 
of poets in the nineteenth century, he is certainly, in relation to all the more 
resplendent and substantial qualities appertaining to that character, inferior 
tonone. With a genius equal in all respects to that of Mr. Scott, he pos- 
sesses perhaps superior judgment and learning, combined with a more ample 
stock of patience, and greater sobriety and steadiness of attention. Although 
not so completely the favourite of “ the million,” he has evidently attained to 
a loftier standing in the estimation of most of the “ discerning few,” and would 
seem, therefore, destined to fill a more conspicuous niche in the temple of 
fame. Scott appears to be courting the favour aud approbation of his cc- 
temporaries, while Campbell fixes his regard much more exclusively on the 
decision of posterity. The former writes more for present popularity and 
profit, the latter for future and lasting renown. 

Mr. Campbell has been, not long: since, called to a chair in the royal in- 
stitution of London. His province is to lecture on poetry, connected, we be- 
lieve, with criticism and taste. By the more enlightened and refined circles 
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of the metropolis, this appointment was hailed with an enthusiasm strongly 
indicative of their exalted opinion of the qualifications of the professor. ‘The 
delivery of his first introductory lecture, is said to have been attended by an 
audience more uniformly distinguished for fashion and taste, than any that had 
ever been previously assembled on a similar occasion. 

The following extract which we take from the Examiner, a well conduct- 
ed weekly paper, contains the sentiments of one who was present, touching 
the merit and beauties of the discourse. Although the communication is not 
clothed in the sobriety of language, nor marked with the discriminating 
views, of the critic, it notwithstanding portrays to us, in vivid colours, the al- 
most delirious impression which the varied knowledge and fascinating elo- 
quence of Mr. Campbell are capable of producing. It exhibits, moreover, a 
handsome specimen of the taste and belles-lettres acquirements of the writer. 


EDITOR. 


“Let such teach others, who themselves excel, 
‘“* And censure freely, who have written well.” 


In an attempt to give some faint idea of Mr. Campbell’s mos! 
masterly introduction to this course of lectures, we should indeed 
tremble at our temerity, if it were possible that we could dissent 
from the universal approbation, which it excited in those who had 
the good fortune to hear it. We do not however on this occasion 
feel ourselves called upon custodire ifsum custodem,—to censure 
the censor,—but rather to add our tribute to those murmurs of 
admiring applause, which so frequently broke in upon “ the mute 
wonder lurking in men’s ears,” “to catch his sweet and honied 
sentences.” The pleasing impression is yet so strong upon our 
own minds, that we find ourselves more powerfully tempted to 
dwell upon that impression, than to describe with any miuteness 
the high excitements which awakened it: we doubt indeed the 
possibility of affording to our readers any adequate description, 
unless we could borrow, fer the purpose of their own illustration 
those glowing sentiments and language, which alone could do jus- 


tice to themselves.— We will therefore confine ourselves to a mere 
outline of the lecture. 


Mr. Campbell, after delineating with singular judgment the 
nature, the province, and the unbounded range of poetry, proceed- 
edto show its great antiquity, and to account for its priority to prose 
as a settled form of composition, from the necessity of aiding un- 
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lettered memories by metrical harmony; for which reason it be- 
came the language of religion, of history, of science, and even of 
legislation. Here he mentioned, incidentally, that so late as the 
middle of the last century, the laws of Sweden were published in 
verse; and we may observe, that we have ourselves seen a rhym- 
ing version of a part of the unpoetical lucubrations of lord Coke. 

He then controverted the opinion that the hold of poetry upon 
the sensibilities of mankind must be dangerously weakened as 
civilization gains strength, and that its magical influence must 
fade before the increasing light of science and philosophy. He 
clearly demonstrated that the most profound aid highly cultivated 
minds were not unwilling to lend themselves to this pleasing witche- 
ry; which so far from being in any sense hostile to the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, formed, not unfrequently, the most alluring me- 
dium, through which it could be communicated. This part of the 
subject recalled to us those exquisite lines in the exordium to the 
fourth book of Lucretius, in which that poet makes a similar asser- 
tion, and gives such ample evidence of its truth. Of the charms 
which a subject can derive from the most beautifully poetical dic- 
tion, the Lecturer, “ mus@o contingens cuncta lepore,”’ afforded us 
a finished and perfect specimen. From the fertile store of a glow- 
ing imagination, he scattered in rich profusion and infinite variety 
all the varied beauties of composition: “ idem letus ac frressus, ju- 
cundus et gravis,tum cofiid tum brevitate mirabilis; nec froetica 
mod) sed oratoriad virtute eminentissimus.”” 

Mr. Campbell then enforced the necessity of metre to the per- 
fection of poetry, and called upon his hearers to reflect, if Milton 
were robbed of his sounding and majestic numbers, with what 
painful feelings they would contemplate the “ disjecti meméra 
Poete.” Let us, said he, imagine this unhallowed transmutation 
of the Paradise Lost into prose: it would lose what Aristotle calls 
its complexion and colour; yes, it would lose indeed its very 
bloom of vitality itself, and assume a cadaverous aspect, the as- 
pect of being dead to all the purposes of poetry. 

The measured prose, into which the poetical books of the Bi- 
ble are translated, Mr. Campbell finely described as a sort of dead 
march of language, well suited to the character of the sacred wri- 

tings; but ill adapted to subjects merely human, where it assumes 
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an uncouth or an inflated appearance. He argued'that even Come- 
dy in her higher walks, when she ascended to the energetic or 
tender, could not advantageously dispense with verse, which such 
writers as Terence, Shakspeare, and Moliere, have used, not as 
fetters but as ornament. We think the ornament can only be con- 
sidered cumbrous in the last of these dramatists, in whom indeed 
it is not so much the verse as the rhyme, which may be sometimes 
said “ enchainer ‘la raison.” In tragedy the aid of poetry seems 
to be more obviously demanded, in order to sheath the poignancy 
of those emotions, which would otherwise become too directly 
painful; and this he happily exemplified in the Gamester, where 
the incidents and language of common life harrow up our feelings 
by presenting a picture of the deepest domestic misery, transferred 
in all its naked horror from the fireside to the theatre. His exqui- 
site simile of the deep transparent waters retiring from a bay of 
the ocean, will here present itself to the minds of all, who heard 
it, but must not be injured by any ineffectual attempt to repeat its 
precise terms. 

In his investigation of the mental powers, Mr. Campbell de- 
nied that a fine imagination was so easily separable from an accu- 
rate judgment as is commonly supposed. Of their perfect union 
he might, could his difadence have permitted, have adduced him- 
self as a sufficient evidence, since he has now so fully demonsira- 


ted that he has 


—— judg’d with coolness, though he sang with fire; 
‘“* His precepts teach but what his works inspire.” 


He, however, preferred illustrating his position, that the fire of 
true inspiration emitted light as well as heat, by reminding us that 
the logic of Shakspeare was frequently as potent as his fancy; so 
fraternally gigantic were his imagination and his intellect. 

His analysis and history of Taste comprised more of novel and 
interesting matter, than we had thought a subject so muc’a discus- 
sed capable of receiving: and his description of original Genius, 
looking abroad into the creation for new and undiscovered sources 
of imagery, most manifestly proceeded from one long habituated 


* To muse on Nature with a poet’s eye.” 
Pleasures of Hope. 
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After alluding to the various theories upon the sublime, the 


beautiful, and the picturesque, he showed how much our percep- 
tions of them depend upon the association of ideas. He exposed 
the insufficiency of such truly French definitions of sublimity as 
those given by Voltaire and La Harpe, who esteem rapidity or a 
dazzling splendor as its essential constituents; whereas the slow 
and gradual accumulation of grand objects will often serve to ex- 
alt their magnitude and their majesty, of which the concluding 
passage in the second book of Armstrong furnished a noble illus- 
tration. As instances of the sublime in human fortitude, he men- 
tioned Sydney and Argyle upon the scaffold, with all the pathos 
which their martyr-sufferings demanded; and ina strain of kindred 
eloquence to that, in which Akenside eulogizes the patriotism of 
Brutus. 

We canimagine nothing more beautiful than the reasons he as- 
signed forthe admiration with which we contemplate the moon: it is 
because it raises our thoughts to superior beings, because it watch- 
es so widely and tranquilly over the repose of nature, and reflects 
the promises of Heaven in the serenity of its face. But we shall 
incur the double charge of presumption and injustice if we advance 
farther on such ground with unhallowed footsteps. 

In treating of the picturesque, Mr. Campbell exposed the ev- 
ror of imagining that a subject must of course be found for the 
pencil, wherever poetry had borrowed expressions from the sister 
art. They are frequently used to decorate ideas, which, springing 
from a highly transitive enthusiasm, are too fleeting and aerial to 
sit for their portrait; and which will not submit to be embodied by 
the painter, with whom time itself stands still. 

Here, however we are trespassing again, and must conclude 
with an anxious desire that some few of these forcible phrases, 
which have sunk so deeply into our minds, will be welcomed by 
many of our readers as bordering upon the very words of the Lec- 
turer: fully aware that our best means of gratifying them must in 
this instance be derived from the memory, for their sake as well 
as our own, we wish it were more faithful. But many and great 
excellencies naturally exceed all faculty of retention, where no 
desert of dulness intervenes to afford a pause from that turbulence 
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‘of pleasure, with which their uninterrupted succession cverpow- 
ers while itdelights the minds We find-that we have been indu- 
ced to venture- beyond our depth by a desire to describe the feel- 
ings of admiration, with which we listened to a critic, who “is 
himself; the.great.sublime he draws,” -whom we had long regarded 
as a poet disdaining to enter the trite and common path that leads 
to an ephemeral renown, but boldly venturing on the “ avia Pieri- 
dum loca,”—( Lucret.) 


Sed vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena.—Juven. 


Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum.—Hor. 


And if we may yet again be permitted to have recourse to the 
ancients, for expressions more worthy of our subject than any that 
we can find without their assistance, we will explain our idea of the 
character, to which this poet of these latter days appears entitled, 
by paraphrasing Quintilian’s famous declaration concerning Ci- 
cero:-— Tile se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit:”? Lethim 
rest assured tliat he possesses a genuine and well cultivated taste, 
to whom the unaffected pathos and simple sublimity of Campbell 
shall prove eminently grateful. And should it not be deemed 
presumptuous. to state in what manner we think the rest of this 
course of lectures may be best advanced towards perfection, we 
would merely say, 

** Servetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto processerit.” 


. 
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LITERARY IN TELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. — 


American Ornithology; or, the Natural History of the Birds of the United 
States. Tlustrated with plates engraved and coloured from original 
drawings taken from Nature. By Alexander Wilson. Philadelphia. 


, Bradford and Taskeep. 


- Tris magnificent performance, so honourable to the country, 
and so eminently calculated to shed a lustre on the era which has 
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produced it, has reached in its progress its eighth volume. While 
we express our sincere regret, and mingle our sympathies with 
those of the public, for the death ofits amiable and distinguished 
author, we would be false to our own feelings as well as uhjust to 
the merit of the work, were we to withhold from its patrons our 
hearty congratulation on the undiminished exceHence with which 
it continues to be conducted by the executors of the deceased. 
Holding ourselves in readiness for a review of the whole work, 
after the publication of the ninth and last volume, which we are 
authorised to say, will shortly make its appearance, enriched by a 
biographical memoir of its author, we shall rest content for the 
present, with copying into our miscellany the following highly in- 
teresting article. 


CANADA GOOSE.— ‘nas Canadensis. 


This is the commen wild goose of the United States, universally known 
ever the whole country; whose regular periodical migrations are the sure 
signals of returning spring, or approaching winter. The tracts of their vast 
migratory journies are not confined to the sea coast or its vicinity. In their 
aerial voyages to and fromthe north, these winged pilgrims pass over the in- 
terior on both sides of the mountains, as far west, at least, as the Osage ri- 
ver, andI have never yet visited any quarter of the country where the inhabi- 
tants are not familiarly acquainted with the regular passing and repassing of 
the wild geese. The generai opinion here is, that they are on their way to the 
lakes to breed; but the inhabitants on the confines of the great lakes that se- 
parate us from Canada, are equally ignorant with ourselves of theparticular 
breeding places of those birds. There their journey north is but commen- 
cing, and how far it extends it is impossible for us at present to ascertain, 
from our little acquaintance with those frozen regions. They were seen by 
Hearne in large fiocks within the arctic circle, and were then pursuing their 
way still farther north. Captain Phipps speaks of seeing wild geese feeding 
at the water’s edge, on the dreary coast of Spitzbergen, in latitude 80 deg. 
97 min. It is highly probable that they extend their migrations under the 
very pole itself, amid the silent desolation of uaknown countries, shut out 
since creation from the prying eye of man, by everlasting and insuperable bar- 
riers of ice. That such places abound with their suitable food, we cannot for 
a moment doubt; while the absence of their great destroyer man, and the 
splendors of a perpetual day, may render such regions the most suitable for 
their purpose. — 
VOL. IT. 4 oR 
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Having fulfilled the great law of nature, the approaching rigors of that 
dreary climate oblige these vast congregated flocks to steer for the more ge- 


nial regions of the south. And no sooner do they arrive at those countries of 


the earth, inhabited by man, than carnage and slaughter is commenced on 
their ranks. The English at Hudson’s bay, says Pennant, depend greatly on 
geese, and in favourable years kill three or four thousand, and barrel them 
up for use They send out their servants as well as Indians to shoot these birds 
on their passage. It is in vain to pursue them; they therefore form a row of 
huts, made of boughs, at musket-shot distance from each other, and place 
them ina line across the vast marshes of the gountry. Each stand, or hovel, 
as they are called, is occupied by only a single person. ‘These attend the 
flight of the birds, and on their approach mimic their cackle so well, that 
the geese will answer and wheel, and come nearer the stand. The sposman 
keeps motionless, and on his Knees, with his gun cocked the whole time, 
and never fires till he has seen the eyes of the geese. He fires as they are 
gomg from him, then picks up another gun that les by him and discharges 
that. The geese which he has killed he sets upon sticks, as if alive, to decoy 
others; he also makes artificial birds for the same purpose. In a good day, 
for they fly in very uncertain and unequal numbers, a single Indian will kill 
two hundred. Notwithstanding every species of goose has a different call, 
yet the Indians are admirable in their imitations of every one. ‘The autumnal! 
flight lasts from the middle of August to the middle of October; those which 
are taken in this season, when the frosts begin, are preserved in their fea- 
thers, and left to be frozen for the fresh provisions of the winter stock. The 
feathers constitute an article of commerce, and are sent to England. 

The vernal flight of the geese lasts from the middle of April until the 
middle of May. Their first appearance coincides with the thawing of the 
swamps, when they are very lean. Their arrival from the south is impatiently 
attended; it is the harbinger of the spring, and the month named by the In- 
dians the Goose Moon. They appear usually at their settlements about St 
George’s day, O. S., and fly northward to nestle in security. They prefer is. 
lands to the continent, as farther from the haunts of man.* 

After such prodigious havoc as thus appears to be made among these 
birds, and their running the gauntlet, if I may so speak, for many hundreds 
of miles through such destructive fires, no wonder they should have become 
more scarce, as well as shy, by the time they reach the shores of the United 
States. 

Their first arrival on the coast of New-Jersey is early in October, and 
their first numerous appearance is the sure prognostic of severe weather. 
Those which continue all winter frequent the shallow bays and marsh is- 
lands; their principal food being the broad tender green leaves of a marine 
plant which grows on stones and shells, and is usually called sea cabbage; 


* Arct. Zool. 
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and also the roots of the sedge, which they are frequently observed in the 
act of tearing up. Every few days they make an excursion to the inlets on 





the beach for gravel. They cross, mdiscriminately, over land or water, gene- 
rally taking the nearest course to their object; differing in this respect 
from the brant, which will often go a great way round by water rather than 
cross over the land. They swim well; and if wing-broken, dive and go a 
great way under water, causing the sportsman a great deal of fptigue before 
he can kill them. Except in very calm weather, they rarely sleep on the wa- 
ter, but roost all night in the marshes. When the shallow bays are frozen, 
they seek the mouths of inlets near the sea, occasionally visiting the air 
holes in the ice; but these bays are seldom so completely frozen as to pre- 
vent them from feeding on the bars. 

The flight of the wild geese is heavy and laborious, generally in a straight 
line, or in two lines approximating to a point, thus, >>; in both cases the van 
is led by an old gander, who every now and then pipes his well-known honk, as 
if to ask how they come on, and the honk of “all’s well” is generally return- 
ed by some of the party. Their course is in a straight line, with the excep- 
tion of the undulations of their flight. When bewildered in foggy weather, 
they appear sometimes to be in great distress, flying about in an irregular 
manner, and for a considerable time over the same quarter, making a great 
clamour. On these occasions should they approach the earth, and alight, 
which they sometimes do, to rest and recollect themselves, the only hospita- 
lity they meet with is death and destruction from a whole neighbourhood al- 
ready in arms for their ruin. 

Wounded geese have, in numerous instances, been completely domesti- 
-ated, and readily pair with the tame gray geese. The offspring are said to 
be larger than either; but the characteristic marks of the wild goose still 
predominate. The gunners on the sea shore have long been in the practice of 
taming the wounded of both sexes, and have sometimes succeeded in get- 
ting them to pair and produce. The female always seeks out the most solita- 
ry place for her nest, not far from the water. On the approach of every 
spring, however, these birds discover symptoms of great uneasiness, fre- 
quently looking up into the air, and attempting to go off. Some, whose 
wings have been closely cut, have travelled on foot im a northern direction, 
and have been found at the distance of several miles from home. They hail 
every flock that passes overhead, and the salute is sure to be returned by the 
voyagers, who are only prevented from alighting among them by the pre- 
sence and habitations of man. The gunners take one or two of these domes- 
ticated geese with them to those parts of the marshes over which the wild 
ones are accustomed! to fly; and concealing themselves within gun-shot, wait 
for a flight, which is no sooner perceived by the decoy geese, than they be- 
gin calling aloud, until the whole flock approaches so near ps to give them 
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an opportunity of discharging two and sometimes three loaded muskets 
among it, by which great havoc is made. 

The wild goose, when in good order, weighs from ten to twelve, and 
sometimes fourteen pounds. They are sold in the Philadelphia markets at 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar each; and are estimated to yield half a 
pound of feathers a piece, which produces twenty-five or thirty ccnts more. 

The Canada goose is now domesticated in numerous quarters of the 
country, anti remarked for being extremely watchful, and more sensible 
of approaching changes in the atmesphere than the common gray goose. In 
England, Krance, and Germany, they have also been long ago domesticated. 
Buffon, in his account of this bird, observes, “ within these few years many 
hundreds inhabited the great canal at Versailles, where they breed famili- 
arly with the swans; they were oftencr on the grassy margins than in the 
water;” and adds, “ there is at present a great number of them on the mag- 
nificent pools that decorate the charming gardens of Chantilly.” Thus has 
America already added to the stock of domestic fowls two species, the tur- 
key and the Canada goose, superior to most in size, and inferior to none in 
usefulness; for it is acknowledged by an English naturalist of good observa- 
tion, that this last species “ is as familiar, breeds as frecly, and is in every 
respect as valuable as the common goosc.’’* 

The streng disposition of the wounded wild geese to migrate to the north 
in spring, has been already taken notice of. Instances have occurred where, 
their wounds having healed, they have actually succeeded in mounting into 
the higher regions of the air, and joined a passing party to the north; and, 
extraordinary as it may appear, Iam well assured by the testimony of se- 
veral respectable persons who have been eye-witnesses to the fact, that they 
have been also known to return again in the succeeding autumn to their 
former habitation. These accounts are strongly corroborated by a letter 
which I some time ago reccived from an obliging correspondent at New- 
York; which I shall here give at large, permitting him to tell his story in his 
own way, and conclude my history of this species. 

“* Mr. Platt, a respectable farmer on Long island, being cut shooting in 
one of the bays which, in that part of the country, abound with water-fowl, 
wounded a wild goose. Being wing-tipped, and unable to fly, he caught it, 
and brought it home alive. It proved to be a female; and turning it into his 
yard with a flock of lame geese, it soon becime quite tame and familiar, and 
in a little time its wounded wing entirely healed. In the following spring, 
when the wild geese migrate to the northward, a flock passed over Mr. 
Platt’s barn yard; and just at that moment their leader happening to sound 
his bugle-note, our goose, in whom its new habits and enjoyments had not 
quite extinguished the love of liberty, and remembering the well-known 
sound, spread its wings, mounted into the air, joined the travellers, and 


* Bewick, v. ii, p. 255. 
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soon disappeared. In the succeeding autumn the wild geese {as was usual) 
returned from the northward in great numbers, to pass. the winter in our 
bays and rivers. Mr. Platt happened to be standing in his yard ‘when a 
flock passed directly over his barn. At thatinstant he observed three geese 
dletach themselves. from the rest, and after wheeling round several times, 
alight in the middie of the yard. Imagine his surprise and pleasure, when 
by certain well remembered signs, he recognised in one of the three his 
long-lost fugitive. It was she indeed! She had travelled many hundred 
miles to the lakes; had there hatched and reared her offspring; and had now 
returned with her little family, to share with them the sweets of civilized life 

‘* The truth of the foregoing relation can be attested by many respect- 
able people, to whom Mr. Platt has related the circumstances as above de- 
tailed. The birds: were all living, and in his possession, about a year ago, 
and had shown no disposition whatever to leave him.” 

The length of this species is three feet, extent five feet two inches; the 
bill is black; irides dark hazel; upper half of the neck black, marked on the 
ehin and lower part of the head with a large patch of white, its distinguish- 
ing character; lower part of the neck before white; back and wing coverts 
brown, each feather tipt with whitish; rump and tail black; tail coverts and 
vent white; primaries black, reaching to the extremity of the tail; sides pale 
ashy brown; legs and feet blackish ash. 

The male and female are exactly alike in plumage. 


From nothing contained in the foregoing article are we au- 
thorised to infer, that it was known to Mr. Wilson, that the wild 
goose breeds and rears her young in any part of the immense 
tract of country watered by the Missouri. Yet such, according 
to the observations of Lewis and Clark, appears to be the fact. 
In the history of that fowl this constitutes a circumstance worthy 
of being recorded. It goes, as we conceive, some length towards 
proving, that its annual migrations to the north are undertaken as 
much with a view to escape from the fell society of man, as to 
find a situation congenial to itself in temperature, and abounding 
in food. Ep. 


A Collection of American Epitaphs and Inscriptions, with occasional notes 
By Reverend Timothy Alden, A.M. 


Tue learned and very respectable editor of this work, has 
been engaged for twenty years, in collecting the materials of which 
it is to be composed. During the whole of this period, as he in- 
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forms us himself, in a well written address to the “ patrons of the 
publication,’ he has been “in the habit of copying from monu- 
ments, erected to the memory of the dead, the epitaphs of such 
as were distinguished in life, for their genius, literature, science, 
piety, offices of honour and trust, and usefulness to the world.” 
His attention “ has also been turned to such other American in- 
scriptions, as have been made, in various ways, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of remarkable achievements and events.” 

Through industry, perseverance, judgment and taste, his collec- 
tion is extensive and well selected. He is still, however, pursuing 
his object, and increasing his means with unabated zeal and un- 
flagging exertions. Ambitious to render his work in all respects 
national, in order that national feelings and interests may be awak- 
ened in its favour, it is his resolution to embrace in it all the most 
valuable sepulchral and monumental inscriptions which the coun- 
try affords. For this purpose, having already minutely explored 
the northern and middle divisions of the United States, and en- 
riched himself with whatever is most deserving of attention there, 
he is now ona tour through the southern department. In addition 
to this, the extensive correspondence, touching the object of his 
pursuit, which he has been careful to establish in every section and 
district of the country, cannot fail to put him in possession of all 
that is curious and worthy of preservation. 

The. “ Collection of American Epitaphs and Inscriptions,”’ 
will amount to five volumes, large duodecimo, containing each 
about three hundred pages. The first volume is already pub- 
lished, and such is the matured state of the editor’s arrange- 
ments, that the remainder will appear in the course of the present 
year. The price to subscribers, will be one dollar per volume, in 
boards, and one dollar and twenty-five cents, neatly bound and 
lettered. ‘The volume already published is a handsome specimen 
both as to paper and execution. 

To dwell on the effects which this work is likely to produce on 
the morals and the heart, does not fall within the scope of our pre- 
sent intention. We will be permitted, however, briefly to obserye, 
that its influence in these respects can scarcely fail to be salutary 
and permanent. To those who are but commonly thoughtful and 
observant, it will serve as a memento mori—a remembrancer 0! 
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- _ their end; while to the more serious and pious, it will be as a 
h / voice from the tomb, warning them te prepare for the change 
, - which awaits them. 
i 4 Containing, as it will do, an immense amount of varied and au- 
\- 4 thentic biography, it will be a never failing source of instruction 
e F and amusement to those who are attached to the study of that in- 
_ teresting branch of history. It will furnish many brilliant scintil- 
- _ lations of thought, and many excellent hints and memorandums to 
er those who may choose to pursue-and enlarge on them. It will 
- | serve, moreover,.as no unfair specimen of American taste and 
S _  faney, and of our generai facility in the expression of sentiment. 
- ' Nor, judging from what we have already seen, do we think that it 
st ' will afford, in relation to these points, the slightest ground for 
\- | \mericans to blush, or Europeans to triumph. Our anticipations 
a » are flattering, and our belief strong, that it will prove creditable, 
- ' inno inconsiderable a degree, to the feelings, the intellect, and the 
>, |  plety of our country. Although neither so profound in learning 
nn nor so ponderous in matter as the works of Schraderus, Chytrzus, 
Ss ; Swertius, and Weever, which contain the monumental inscriptions 
d of Italy, France, Germany, and Great Britain, we are by no means 
li | convinced that it will be less yaluable to such as read for imstruc- 
| tion, or less interesting to those whose object is amusement. To 
j the American community at large, it will be decidedly preferable, 
h | because the greater part of it is written in their native tongue. 
)- i To convince the classical scholar, the man of sentiment, and 
. 5 the curious inquirer, that they may all look into this work with 
it E profit and delight, we need only invite their attention to the fol 
n : lowing extracts: E.pITor. 
d . 
. Princeton, N. J. 
f M. S. reverendi admodum viri, Aaronis Burr, A. M. Collegii Neo-Cz- 
: sariensis presidis. Natus apud Fairfield, Connecticutensium, 4 Januarii, A 
‘ > v.16. 
es ; S. V. Honesta in eadem colonia familia oriundus, collegio Yalensi innu- 
) k tritus, Novarce sacris initiatus. 1738. Annos circiter viginti pastorali mu- 
y F nere fideliter functus. Collegii N. C. presidium, 1748, accépit, in Nassovie 
d '  aulam, sub finem, 1756, translatus. Defunctus in hoc vico, 24 Septembris, 
4 ; ALD. 1757, S. N.wtat 42. Eheu, quam brevis! Huic marmori subjicitur, quod 


mori potuit, quod immortale yendicarunt cali 
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Quaris, viator, qualis quantusque fuit? perpaucis accipe. Vir corpore 
parvo ac tenui, studiis, vigiliis, assiduisque laboribus, macru. Sagacitate per- 
spicacite, agilitate, ac solertia, si fas dicere, plusquam humana, pene ange- 
lica, Anima ferme totus. Omnigena literatura instructus, theologia pre- 
stantior; concionator volubilis, suavis, et suadus; orator facundus{ Moribus 
facilis, candidus, et jucundus, vita egregrie liberalis ac beneficus; supra ve 
ro omnia emicuerunt pietas ac benevolentia. Sed ah! quanta et quota ingenii, 
industriz, prudentiz, patientiz, ceterarumque omnium, virtutum exempla- 
ria, marmoris sepulchralis angustia reticebit. Multum desideratus multum 
dilectus, humani generis deliciz. O! infandum sui desiderium, gemit ecclesia, 
plorat academia; at cxlum plaudit, dum ille ingreditur in guadium Domini 
dulce logucniis, euge bone et fidelis serve. 

Abi, viator, tuam respice finem. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Sub hoc marmore sepulchrali mortales exuvie reverendi perquam vir, 
Samveuis Daviss, A. M. coilegii Nov-Czsarieusis presidis, futurum Domi- 
ni adventum prestolantur. 

Ne te, viator, ut pauca de tanto tamque dilecto viro resciscas, paulis- 


per morari pigeat. Natus est in comitatu de New-Castle, juxta Delaware, 3 


Novembris, anno salutis reparatz, 1724. S.V. Sacris ibidem initiatus, 19 


Februarii, 1747, tutelam pastoralem ecclesiz in comitatu, ‘de Hanover, Vir- 
Ibi per 11 plus minus annos, ministri evangelici labo- 


giniensium suscepit. 
Ad munus presi- 


ribus indefesse, et favente numine, auspicato perfunctus. 
diale collegii Nov-Czsariensis gerendum vocatus est, et inauguratus, 26 Ju- 
tii, 1759, 8. N. Sed, proh rerum inane! intra biennium febre correptus can- 
didam animam ceelo reddidit, 4 Februari, 1761. Heu quam exiguum vitx 
curriculum! Corpore fuit eximio; gestu liberali, placido, augusto. Ingenii 
nitore, morum, integritate, munificentia; faciliate, inter paucos illustris. Rei 
literarie peritus; theologus promptus perspicax, in rostris, per eloqui- 
um blandum, mellitum, vehemens simul et perstringens, nulli secundus: 


Scriptor ornatus, sublimis, disertus. Przsertim vero pietate, ardente in 


Deum zelo et religione spectandus. In tanti viri, majora meriti, memoriam 
diuturnam amici hoc qualecunque monumentum, honoris ergo et gratitudinis, 


posuere. Abi, viator, ei emulare. 


St, Domingo. 


’ 
Note.——-CurtstoPHER Cotumsess, died at Valladolid, an ancient city of 


Spain, in Old Castile. His remains were carried to Seville, on the Guadalqui- 
ver, and there deposited in the family fault of the dukes of Alcala, before the 
choir, in the cathedral, under a stone, on which were inscribed these miser- 
able verses, in the Castilian, which are said to be still legible: 
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A Castilla y Arragon 
Otro mendo. dio Colon. 


They may be translated, Columbus gave another world to Castile and Ar- 
ragon. From this place, it is said, the remains of this great navigator were 
conveyed to the island of St. Domingo, and there lodged in the cathedral, 
where they still continue. The date of their Jast removal cannot be ascer- 
tained. In the proceedings of a synod, held in 1683, mention is made, in 
speaking of the cathedral on the island, of this precious deposit. On the out- 
side of the steps of the great altar, are two leaden coffins, each embosomed 
in a case of stone, one on the right hand, containing the relics of Christopher 
Columbus, and the other, on the left, contairfing those of his brother Bartho- 
lomew. In 1783,a piece of thick wall was taken down in order to make some 
repairs, when these leaden coffins were discovered, and their contents ex- 
amined. The bodies were so far reduced to their original dust, that the 
bones, except the principal one of the arms, could not be distinguished. In 
the Dictionary of Don Antonio d’Alcedo, under the word America, we are as- 
sured, that the following epitaph was placed in some part of *the cathedral, 
although, for a very long time, it has had no existence there, and no tradi- 
tion of it remains among the inhabitants of the colony. 


Hic locus abscondit preclari membra COLUMBI 
Cujus nomen ad astra volat. 
Non satis unus erat sibi mundus notus, at orbem 
Ignotum priscis omnibus ipse dedit; 
Divitias summas terras dispersit in omnes, 
Atque animas celo tradidit innumeras; 
lnvenit campos divinis legibus aptos 


Regibus et nostris prospera regna dedit. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sacred to' the memory of general Marrstas OcpeEn, who died on the 

‘tst day of March, 1791, aged. 36 years. In him were united those various 
virtues of the soldier, the patriot, and the friend, which endear men to so- 
ciety, Distress failed not to find relief in his bounty; unfortunate men a re- 
fiige in his generosity. 

If manly sense and dignity of mind, 

If social virtues, lib’ral and refined, 

Nipp’d in tkeir bloom, deserve compassion’s tear, 

Then, reader, weep; for Ogden’s dust lies here. 


Weed his grave clean, ye men of genius, for he was your kinsman 
read lightly on his ashes, ye men of feeling, for he was your brother. 
446 
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The following notice of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, son to 
that distinguished scholar and profound metaphysician of the same 
name, who was one of the early presidents of Princeton college, 
we consider as singularly curious and impressive. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

JonatTuan Epwarps, 8S. T.D. North. reip. Mass. natus, A. D. 1745, 
colleg. Nassoy. A. B. 1765, et eodem tutor, 1767, ordinibus ecclesia sacris 
Nov. Port Connect. reip. initiatus, 1769, isdemq. Coluni, 1796, atque coll 
Concord, Schenect. N. Ebor. prases, 1799. 

Vir ingenio acri, justi tenax propositi, doctrina vere eximia maxime im- 
butus atque preditus, christiane fidei intemeratz defensor tum fervidus tum 
prevalidus, et in moribus intaminatis enituit. Magnum sui desiderium bo 
nis omnibus reliquit, die Imo. Aug. anno salutis humane, 1501. 

Note.—Reverend doctor Edwards was, in many respects, like his distin: 
guished father, the president of New-Jersey college, as to his person, cha- 
racter, and the various dispensations of Divine Providence towards him. ‘The 
author of this Collection having had the happiness to visit the reverend Mr 
Williams, of Weymouth, in Massachusetts, in the latter part of 1805, his at 
tention was particularly arrested by an anecdote related, in conversation, by 
Mr. Williams. He considered it so interesting, that, after his return te 
Portsmouth, in New-Hampshire, he wrote a line to that worthy minister, re 
questing him to give the purport of the anecdote in a letter; in answer te 
which he was so good as to reply, seventeenth of April, 1806, in the follow- 
ing’ manner: 

** Dzar Str—As to the anecdote you mention, respecting the late doc- 
tor Edwards, I can easily give you the substance of « conversation I had with 
him, at his house, a little before his death, in company with another friend. 
You may note that, as classmates and chums, we had lived in the habits of 
entire friendship and intimacy. 

** He was asked, in the conversation mentioned, whether he had ever 
attended to the remarkable similarity, that appeared in the dispensations of 
Divine Providence between himself and his father? He answered that he 
had in some measure; but that if I had remarked it, he wished me to state 
it, a8 it existed inmy mind. Upon this, it was observed to him in nearly the 
following terms. 

“ Your father, upon his becoming a member of Yale college, soon distin- 
guished himself as a very correct classical scholar, and was particularly 
fond of mathematical and metaphysical studies, in which he had scarcel y an 
equal; and you know, sir, that we did not esteem you as one of our poorer 
scholars, when you were a member of Nassau-Hall, and especially in the stu- 
dies in which your father so much delighted. Your father, upon receiving 
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che honours of his alma mater, was soon chosen one of its tutors. You also, 
soon after our commencement, were «pointed atutor. Your father, while 
tutor, began to preach the gospel. ‘Ilius also, did you. Your father, not long 
after, was ordained pastor of one of the first societies in the westerly part of 
Massachusetts, Northampton. You, also, were settled in one of the capitals 
of Connecticut, New-Haven. Your father, after remaining a number of 
years with his people, met with such opposition, as he apprehended would 
prevent his subsequent usefulness in that place. He, therefore, asked and 
received a dismission from his people. This was circumstantially the case, 
witb respeet to yourself, when you left New-Haven. Your father, not long 
after this, was installed with a people, then, very obscure and scarcely civilized. 
So also, you were resettled in an obscure place, after your separation from 
your people. Your father, a few years after this, was called to accept of the 
presidency of a then infant seminary, at Princeton, in New-Jersey. You also, 
have lately been installed president of the young college in this town, Sche- 
nectady. Your father, when but just entering on his new work, was called 
away by death. Now, my friend, if this remarkable similarity, in so many 
instances, is to continue, your next step is into the grave.— 

“ The doctor, then with a solemn countenance, observed, in words to 
this purpose; that he had frequently reflected on the similarities in the di- 
vine dispensations that had been mentioned; that his constitution was not 
good; that he had lately been sick; and that he thought it probable he was 
to live but a little longer. We parted with a solemn and affectionate farewell; 
and the first account I had from that quarter, after my return home, was, 
that doctor Edwards was in his grave! 

“Thisis the sum of the conversation you wished for. 

“Tam, sir, sincerely, your friend, Simeon WILLIAMs. ” 

The coincidences, as detailed in the foregoing communication, are very 
remarkable; and it is not a little so, that such a particular enumeration 
of them should have been made to doctor Edwards, by his friend, only a few 
weeks before the death of that great luminary of the Christian church! 


Did our limits admit of more copious extracts, we are per- 
suaded that they would serve as the best recommendation of the 
work. The notes by the editor are copious, and in many instances 
of peculiar interest. The Collection, when complete, will con- 
tain numerous inscriptions and tributes, some of them very ex- 
cellent, to the memory of those who fell in defence of their coun- 
try during the war which secured our independence. It will be 
enriched by monumental records of all the most important events 
of that memorable period. From no undertaking so patriotic in its 
nature, and so national in its aim, can we witlthold our wishes for 


patronage and success, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Donations made to the American Philosophical Society at Philade/- 
phia, since January, 1813. 


The names of the donors are in italics. 
Transactions of the Edinburg Royal Society, yol. 6. 4to. 1812. 
of the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, 
London, vol. 21 to 26, 28, 29, 1803 to-1811, 8vo. 
of the Horticultural Society of London, vol. 1, and 
No. | of vol. 2d. 4to. 1808 to 1812. 
of the Antiguarian Society, London, 4to. 1812. vol 
16, pt. 2d. 
of the Royal Society, London, 1807 to 1812, 4to. 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter, vol. 2. New Series. 8vo. 1813. 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, 2 vol. 
8vo. 1808—1813. 
Observationes Siderum Habitz Pisis in Specula Academica, 4to. 
Pisis in 2 pts. 1778 to 1793—The Society. 
The Elements of Chemical Philosophy, by H. Davy. P. 1. vol. 
1. 8vo. Philad. ed. 
New Modern Atlas. By John Pinkerton, No. 1, 2. 
American Ornithology, vol. 7, 8. Edited by Alexander Wilson, 




















(since deceased.)—By Bradford & Inskeep, publishers. 

Travels in U. S. of America from !806 to 1811. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Philad. 1812—By the author, John Mellish. 

Military Documents relative to the War. Philad. 1814. 8ye 
with folio atlas—By the author, John Mellish. 

Memoirs of David Rittenhouse, 8vo. Philad. 1813.—By Willian 
Barton. 

Additional Observations and Conjectures relative to the Opos- 


sum of N. America. Philad. 1813.—By B. S. Barton, Pro- 


fessor, &c. 

Catalogue of the Native and Naturalized Plants of N. America. 
8vo. Lancaster, 1813—By Rev. Henry Muhlenberg. 

The Philosophy of Experimental Chemistry, 2 vols. 8vo. Philad. 
1813—By James Cuthush. 
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A Treatise on the Government of the Marine Hospital in the U. 
States. Philad. 8vo. 1814—By W.P.C. Barton, M.D. 

The Historical Register of the United States, for 1812, 13. Wash- 
ington, 1814—By 7. H. Palmer, ed. 

Nature Displayed; adapted to the Spanish language; by Torres 
Hargous, 2 vols. 8vo. Philad. 1811—By M. G. Dufief. 

Notices des Travaux des Classes de I’Institut Nat. Paris, 








Beaux arts par Le Breton; Physique et Chimie par Cuvier, 1812. 
Mathematique par Delambre; Histoire et Literat. Ancienne par 
Gingené, 1813; Exposition des faits Concernant la Vaccine— 
Presented by 46be Gregoire. 

Note Sur la Valeur du Périsperme consideré comme carac- 
tere d’affinité des Plantes—Par . Correa De Serra. 

Lxperiences sur le Marronier d’Inde; Analyse du Chyle de 
Cheval; Analyse de la Matiére Celebrale de V’homme et de 
quelques animaux. Par M. Vauquelin—-Presented by . 
Correa De Serra. 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress. Washington, 1813. 

System of Natural Philosophy. By the late Rev. John Ewing-- 
Philad. 1809.—Samuel Ewing. 

Connoissance des Temps, 1812. Emporium, vol. 1. 2d.—J/. RP. 
Coxe, M.D. 

Emporium, vol. land 2. New Series. 1813—1814. Philad. 

System of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, 2 vols. By F. 
Accum. Philad. 1814—7Zhomas Cooper, ed. 

New System of Chemical Philosophy, vol. 1. 8vo. Manchester. 
—The author, John Dalton. 

The American Artist’s Manual. By James Cutbush, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1814. Philad—The publisher, R. Fisher. 

American Medical and Philosophical Register, vol. 3. 8vo. New 
York. 1813—-D. Hossack, M. D. 

Inaugural Dissertation on Angina Pectoris. N. York. 1813— 
Henry Bogart, M. D. 

In. Diss. on Eupatorium Perfoliatum. 1813.--4. Anderson, 
M. D. 

Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

Philad. 1812.—The editor, Cha. Smith, Esq. of Lancaster. 
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Christian Researches in Asia, 12mo. By C. Buchanan. N. York. 
1812._- Wm. Woodward. 

Burns’s Principles of Midwifery, with improvements. By 7° C. 
James. Philad. 2 vols. 8vo. 1813. 

Sketch of the History of Maryland, for three years after its set- 
tlement. By J. L. Bozman, 8vo. Baltimore. 1811-7. For- 
man. 

Comment of Proclus on 1 Book Euclid. Also his Theol. Ele- 
ments. Translated by T. Taylor, 2 vols. 4to. London. 1792— 
Wm. Hembel, jun. 

Essai sur l’Education des Aveugles. By M. Hauy, 4to. Paris 
1786.—Robert Walsh, jun. 

Histoire des Arbres Forestiers de l’Amer. Sept. 1 a 4, 7 a 12. 15, 
16. Livraisons. Paris. 1810--1813-—-By /. 4. Michaux. 

Pins, Nayers, Chénes, Betula, Erables, Magnolia. 

Report of the Managers of the Lancaster and Schuylkill Bridge 
Company. 1814.—-Jon. Williams. 

Essai Politique sur le Roy. dela Nouy. Espagne, 2 vols. 4to. et 
atlas. Par Alex. du Humboldt. Paris. 1808—1811.--Pur- 
chased by some of the members, and presented to the Society. 

James Edward Smith’s Introduction to Physical and Systematical 
Botany. With notes; by Jacob Bigglow, M. D. of Boston, 8vo. 
Philad. 1814.—By Anthony Finley, publisher. 

Hall’s Law Journal, vol. 5, 8vo. Baltimore. 1814. Containing 
the publications of Thomas Jefferson and Edward Livingston, 
on the disputed Batture at New Orleans—By Moses Thomas. 

Sur des Cristaux de Pyroxene des Environs de New-York.— 
M. Hauy, Paris, 4to. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


For the following selection and translation we are indebted to the taste 
and pen of a young gentleman, who is only fourteen years of age. It is evi- 
dent that the translation is entirely his own, inasmuch as it bears no resem- 
blance to that of Mryden, Pitt, or any other writer. We thank him for this 
early though creditable effort, and exhort him to perseverance in his classi- 
cal studies, assuring him that nothing else is necessary to rank him, at no very 
distant period, among the elegant scholars of his coustry. Ep. 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus zegris 

{ncipit, et dono Divim gratissima serpit. 

In somnis ecce ante oculos meestissimus Hector 

Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus: 

Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 

Pulvere, perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes. 

Hei mihi! qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis, 

Vel Danaim Phrygios jacuiatus puppibus ignes! 

Squalentum barbam, et concretos sanguine crines, 

Vulneraque illa gerens, que circum plurima muros 

Accipit patrios: ultra flens ipse videbar 

Compellare virum, et mcstas expromere voces.” 
Virg. ZEn. lib. 2, 1. 268 


‘fwas now the hour, when first around our heads 
Divine repose its balmy influence sheds, 

And, by the Immortal’s kind indulgence, flows 

To Jull our sorrows and to sooth our woes, 

Before my eyes great Hector’s image stood, 
Oppress’d with grief, as when, besmeared in blood. 
His swollen ancles pierced, and, dragg’d along, 

At fierce Achilles’ axle trail’d, he hung. 

How chang’d alas! from him who from the toils 

Of war return’d, clad in Pelides’ spoils; 

Or whose resistless hand and vengeful ire 

The flect of Greece enwrapt in Phrygian fire. 
Squalid his beard, with gore his locks congealed. 
And wounds inflicted in th’ embattled field, 

When he for Troy unsheathed the warrior sword 
And dar’d the terrors of Thessalia’s lord. 





ee 
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Still fresh he show’d; I then my grief express’d, 
And thus in tears the mighty man address’d. 


THE BEAUTIES OF YORK. 


Inscribed to Thomas S. Pleasants. 


Various considerations unite in inducing us to admit the following des 
er’ptive poem toa place in the Port Folio. Although not characterized 
throughout by uniform excellence, it is, notwithstanding, in many of its 
parts, unusually beautiful. It was written by a youth of a mind and character 
peculiarly interesting, but who had never enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education. He was the poet of nature no less exclusively than the unfortunate 
Burns. But our strongest motive for printing it is, the elegant tribute it pays 
to the amiable, the heroic, the neglected Pocahontas--a princess who, in 
other countrics, if not actually deified, would have been worshipped, at least 
as a tutelary saint; but who, in this, where virtuc, talents, and worth consti 
tute the only legitimate title to distinction, has been suffered to be almos' 
lost to fame. Whatever production or document makes honourable mention 
of the name of that extraordinary woman, should be prized as sacred and 
piously preserved by the people of America. Under Providence, she was 
more instrumental than any other being in the original colonization of these 
United States. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, and the statuary should 
vie with each other in doing justice to her achievements and in perpetuating 


her renown. Ep. 


Tuy pleasing shores and stream, O York, I sing, 
Let all thy beauties in my numbers spring; 

Thy beauties varied, and thy sweets displayed, 
The plain extended, and the breezy sharle, 

The flowing rivulet, the level green, 

The rising hills and flowery vales betwen. 


Accept, O Pleasants, these untutored strains, 

Which sing the beauties of thy native plains; 

Bright in my verse let all these beauties shine, 

And nature live luxuriarft in my line! 

Smooth flow my strains to York’s fair silver tide, 

The pride of streams, Virginia’s foremost pride! 

What though to wealthier climes does Thames belone. 


And shines the subject ofa nobler song; 
A gentler motion marks, O York, thy streams, 
A brighter sun sends forth his golden beams 
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A balmier Zephyr round thy margin plays, 
And brighter glories on thy waters blaze: 
Equal in lustre every charm remains, 
Alone unequal in the poet’s strains. 


Here lofty forests shade the distant plain, 

Here plenty swells in crops of golden grain, 

The fields enrobed in varied flowers are seen, 
And meadows smile in ever pleasing green: 
Through the fair vales the crystal waters glide, 
And bear their tribute to old Ocean’s tide. 

Here curls the billow to the gentle breeze, 

Here gently wave the tall aspiring trees, 

The parting clouds disclose the azure skies, 
Bright views extend, and scenes of grandeur rise, 
The groves breathe odours, flowers exhale perfumes, 
And wanton Zephyrs wave their silken plumes. 


Though these deep shades compose no Muse’s seat, 
No goddess here selects her soft retreat; 

Though here no bard has strung his sounding lyre, 
Nor waked bold echo with his notes of fire; 

These are the walks, and this the bowery shade, 
The lov’d recess where PocanonTas stray’d; 
When Smith’s dear image to her bosom stole, 
And love usurped the empire of her soul. 

For thee, heroic maid, no kind return, 

In him thou sav’dst, no kindred fervours burn! 
That noblest passion of the noble mind, 

The bliss of angels and of humankind, 

That balmy essence of the blest above, 

Joy of the world and life of nature—Love, 

For thee to torment, to despair was turn’d, 
Madden’d thy bosom and with fury burn’d. 
Though thy firm heart no tender proof denied, 
Pure in distress, in dangers doubly tried, 

Made female weakness yield, and female fear, 

To warn thy Smith and save a life so dear; 
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Through trackless forests led thy faithful maids, 

And dar’d the horrors of the midnight shades; 

Watch’d every motion of his treacherous foe, 

And fearless sprung to avert the murderous blow: 

Yet left at last to nurse consuming cares, 

And weep thy woes in unavailing tears. 

For thee the Muse shall weave her choicest song, 

To thee these notes and loftier notes belong; 

Thy gentle sorrows shall my verse refine, 

And breathe soft languor through the flowing line, 

The flowing line shall gently swell thy fame 

And hallow’d pzans still embalm thy name. 
Before Columbus cross’d the pathless main, 

Ere hostile Brittons trod this happy plain, 

Here rang’d the simple native unconfin’d, 

No force to rule him, and no law to bind. 

The pride of wealth, the arrogance of state, 

The hopes of power or prospects of the great, 

Ne’er charm’d his wishes with a tempting smile, 

Nor broke his slumbers—sweet reward of toil. 

But when the skies with morning blushes glow, 

While fragrant gales from western mountains blow, 

With active limbs he ranged the forest round, 

And mace from far the twanging bow resound: 

His potent arm ne’er drew the shaft in vain, 

The bounding deer is tumbled on the plain; 

Swift through her side the unerring arrow flies, 

And stretch’d in death the panting victim lies. 


But these lov’d scenes once shook with loud alarms, 
Andtrembling felt the dreadful shock of arms; 
When York’s broad wave contending navies bore, 
And hostile armies blacken’d all the shore: 

As when bright Phcebus darts his genial rays, 

And all her pride the early spring displays, 

Green leaves and flowers adorn the shrubs and trees, 
And every wind is softened to a breeze; 


Sudden bleak cold invades her opening charms, 
And Winter locks her in his frozen arms; 
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Black lowering tumults from the skies impend, 
Dark from the north the rolling clouds ascend, 
Tempestuous billows ride the stormy main, 

And howling tempests sweep the blasted plain, 
Thus giant War his scowling front display’d, 
Unfurl’d his banners and unsheath’d his blade, 
Bade the lound trumpet sound, the cannon roar, 
And carnage stalk along the blood-stain’d shore. 
But ue whose frowns the sons of anger chide, 
Hush’d the loud tumult, bade the storm subside, 
Shed choicest blessings of reviving love, 

While angel Peace descended from above. 

A brighter lustre now illumes the skies, 

The landscapes lengthen, greener groves arise, 
The flowers bloom fairer, softer breezes blow, 
And gentler motions mark the streams below. 


Mayst thou, dear native land, for gifts like these, 

Be ever grateful, and the giver please; 

So shall such bliss to greater blessings rise, 

Anc draw an angel from the approving skies. 

As when dark clouds dispersed unveil the night, 
he twinkling stars emit a cheerful light, 

Fair silver beams the rising moon adorn, 

Still brighter beauty blushes from the morn, 

Refulgent Phebus next his face displays, 

And whelms all nature in a flood of rays: 

So may successive days new joys bestdw, 

And rolling years augmenting pleasures know; 

Long may the nations court thy happy clime, 

Thy glories brighten with the lapse of time; 

Long may thy sons in wealth and joys increase, 

And hail thee long the favour’d LAND OF PEACE 


STANZAS TO MY LYRE. 


Tuov simple lyre! I dearly love 
My fingers o’er thy strings to moye, 
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For many a sad and pensive hour 
Before thy all-assuasive power, 
Steals soft and sweetly on its way 
Charm’d of its cares by thy wild lay. 


At midnight watch when sleep denies ‘ 
To seal in peace my wakeful eyes; : 
When sadness preys upon the heart, 
And thought itself augments the smart; : 
Oh! then I touch thy thrilling strings, 


While, careless, tuneful Fancy sings 
Whatever theme the changeful mood, 
Plaintive or gay, refin’d or rude, 
Presents—it stills the troubled mind 
Like ocean freed from storms and wind. 


Sweet lyre, how dear thou art to me! 
Thy magic influence can set free 

The soul from all her bitter sighs, 

When Friendship scorns, and friends despise. 
My lyre! to thee with joy [turn 

When throbs my heart, my temples burn; 
When all my dreams of bliss are cross’d, 
And hope itself is whelm’d and lost, 

I hail thee friend, and turn to thee 

Whose every sound is melody; 

Who, ne’er ungrateful, wak’st to cheer 
And check the sigh and starting tear; 
And with thy simple tuneful art 

Pour’st balm into my wounded heart. 

T hail thee “ friend,”’ and turn to thee 
Who cheerest solitude for me. 


Sweet lyre! thou art a friend sincere, 
And when thou check’st the starting tear, 
None can compare thy witching wile 

To hollow Friendship’s artful smile. 
None can compare thy dulcet tones, 
Sweet as the dying cygnet’s moans, 
When sailing on Eurotas’ stream 

Her songs she pours to glory’s beam; 
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With Friendship’s voice, though sweet and dear, 
With Friendship’s sympathising tear, 
Though welcome were that tear so true, 
And fragrant as the evening dew 

That from the heav’nly fountain flows, 
Studding with gems the briery rose. 
Sweet are thy wild notes, lyre, to me, 
So sweet, I ne’er can part from thee. 


Dear lyre, I could not lonely live, 
Robb’d of the charms thy soft notes give: 
With thee I swell the sacred lay 
And Adoration’s anthem pay. 
Thou art my solace—thou alone 
Like Friendship ne’er hast from me flown. 
And when this throbbing heart is chill’d, 
So often by thy music thrill’d, 
And melted by thy varied lay, 
That sooth’d or chas’d regret away; 
This heart that lov’d thee, lyre, when cold 
Thee on this bosom still shall hold; 
Thou on my breast’s green sod shall lie, 
And oft the summer evening’s sigh 
Shall trill a requiem miid with thee, 
In lays of peace that solac’d me. 

Epcar 


ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
In vain sweet smiling Spring with new delights 
Unfolds her beauties and to joy invites; 
Disdaining all the charms which now abound, 
Wistful I cast a sad regard around, 

And pensive sit, or solitary roam, 

Sighing to find their former influence flown. 

Yet though o’er me no more you own control, 
Exert your fullest powers on Emma’s soul. 
Dear flute! thy most melodious sounds impart, 
Give my strains access to my Emma’s heart. 
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Dear Echo! who approv’st my secret flame, 

Kindly repeat it when I sigh her name. 

Dear Zephyr! gently fan my languid fair, 

And blend my sorrows with thy balmy air, 

Scatter around each blossom gay and sweet 

To hail the pressure of her tender feet— 

And bid them, as they breathe their souls away, 

In fainting whispers tell how flowers decay. 

Dear Rill! life’s emblem, murmuring as you stray, 

How fast through brightest scenes you’re forc’d away, 

Remind my Emma of the lapse of time, 

And hint that love is only in the prime— 

Dear Warblers! carroll nestling, and unite 

In song to Spring’s short season of delight; 

Dear Nature! with thy magic powers impress 

On Emma’s mind, that love is happiness. 

All! ali! with soothing sympathy convey 

What looks and actions only must betray— 

All! all! my pure exalted love befriend; 

My tongue is silent, fearful to offend— 

Her smile obtain’d will yield me bliss divine, 

And with her praise, your praises I'l] combine. 
ASIATICUS. 


——— 


LINES 


Occasioned by seeing Olivia after the author had just finished 


sculpturing a bass relief figure of Cupid. 


Ah cruel rogue! withhold thy dart, 
Forbear the fatal wound to give, 
Ahcruel archer! spare the heart 
Of him who bade thy visage live. 


While to thy form my chissel gave 
Each tender touch, each winning grace, 
O deign my trembling heart to save 
While viewing fair Olivia’s face. 





vielen 
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No, cruel rogue! my prayers are vain, 
Thy unrelenting dart has sped! 

From thee no mercy I obtain, 

This attribute thy breast hath fled. 


Ungrateful wretch! the friend to wound 
Whotrac’d thy lineaments divine! 

Could not another heart be found 

Which thou might’st pierce instead of mine? 


But, since ’tis so—renew thy skill, 

Nor spare the fair Olivia’s heart; 

I'll gladly be thy victim still, 

Should hers with mine divide the smart. 


CHANSON IMPROVISEE. 


Having, by the prompt attention of our correspondents, to whom we 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to tender our thanks, been favoured with 
several translations of the ‘Chanson Improvisee” contained in the last 
number of the Port Folio, we publish the two following, as being, in our es- 
timation, the best we have received. 


Translation. 
Lady fair, full well I know, 
That your discourse abounds in reason, 
Yes, all is grumbling here below, 
And thunders roll above in season. 
E’en the saints, themselves, above, 
Seem to scold, by way of sample, 
Then what can we do better, love, 
Than to follow heav’n’s example? 


How oft has madam Juno rung 

A peal on Jove’s lascivious noddle, 
When he, by some fair damsel stung, 
W ould fain descend on earth, to waddle; 
And don’t we know that Vulcan too, 
When jealous of his nuptial honour, 

W ould oft to his immortal shrew, 

Give lectures which were lost upon her. 
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What though the sex with beard on chin, 
Try hard at scolding; let me tell you, 
*Tis our belief that no man in 

This glorious talent can excel you. 
When waggish Hymen oft in sport, 

Joins scolding men and wives together, 
What horrid noise of every sort 

Reigns o’er the house in stormy weather! 


But as, according to the text, 

Justice should to all be render’d, 

The world cries out, that to your sex 
The palm of scolding must be tender’d. 
What pride! that man should ever strive, 
Poor, pitiful, ignoble creature, 

To snatch the first prerogative 

Of the chief master-piece of nature! 


Behold within this sparkling round, 
Where Iris holds her brilliant court, 
What softness in her eyes is found, 
What smiles and graces round her sport 
Her lips distil the honey dew, 

Her candid front portends no storm, 
Seated near her, you’ve heav’n in view. 
She’s perfect, tis an angel’s form. 


But should you trace her home, that place 
Where her true temper gets the better, 
Truly she wears another face, 

So well she knows to change her nature. 
To scold at all from dawn of day, 

See how successfully she labours, 

The sun has finished his way 

Fre she leaves off to stun her neigh)ours. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE “CHANSON IMPROVISEE, IN THE PORT 
FOLIO FOR MAY, 1814. 


To a lady who said we are all fond of scolding. 


TRUE, fair one, true; I must confess 
Your censure is but just and right, 
And every mortal, more or less, 
In scolding others takes delight. 
Yet since the thunder sco/ds on high 
So oft in such a furious passion, 
Can it be wrong that you and I 
Should imitate the Aeaven/y fashion? - 


How many times we read, of old, 
Did Juno pull her husband’s curls, 
And in celestial anger scold 
At his attention to the girls! . 
And Vulcan, too, that ugly limper, 
Poor Venus gave full many a lecture, 
When ina careless smile or simper 
(If Mars were nigh) he could detect her. 


But let all candid praise be render’d 

To those to whom ’tis justly due, 
The palm in scolding besurrender’d 

By self-sufficient man to you. 
And let him—mere two-legg’d brute, 

A bearded, coarse, inferior creature, 
Resign this highest attribute 

Of the most perfect work of Nature. 

N. 


We solicit from some of our classical readers @ translation of the follow- 
ag elegy, for the next or subsequent number-of the Port Folio. 
in obitum Gulielmi Thomson, humaniorum Literarum et Grece 
Lingue Professoris preclari Aule Nassovice £dibus; gui urbe 
Philadelphiensi sefi‘imo Kal. Septembris, 4. D. 1812, sufremum 
shiritum exhalavit. 


Attigit et tandem vite ultima doctus amicus, 


Spiritus atque Deo ceelipetens rediit. 
VOL. If AY 
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Nunc caput illius immotum jacet illic amatum, 








Insignis de aliis qui toties meruit. 
Qui Domino moritur benedictus, namque quiesctt 
Usque labore suo, dum comitatur opus. 
Amplius haud rerum civilibus obrutus undis, 
Nunc vacuus curis, abditus est tumulo. 
Abditus et tumulo, crambe non pressus iniqua, 
Que repetita premit, suffocat atque necat! 
Munere namque impleto non terrestria curat, 
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Sepius in silvis Academi vadimus ambo, 
Nobis ac eadem przbuit herba torum. 
Sepius ac leticampos peragravimus una 
Margine Limi 4/si propter aquz fluvios. 
Szpius et Juvenum classis recitavit ALETHI,* 
Dulcis Alethes! Te carmine quo referam? 
Namque modo hic ceciliit pulchré que scripsit Homerus, 
Deinde legens cecinit nunc Ciceronis opus. 
Meonide versus olim cantavit Alethes; 
Tempfrora mutantur, cantus et iste silet. 
Ullus adest sylvis qui nunc certaret Alethi? 
Urbibus aut campis qui canat huic similis? 


Vallibus atque Vove cecinit THomsontius 4rce. 
Unde abiit clarus, flebilis atque bonis. 

Montibus ac vestris cecinit, vos Protopolite— 
Hinc cessit vestrum deliciumque decus. 

Nassovica quando similem huic spectabitis /4uda, 
Doctrina, ingenio, moribus atque piis? 

Cur itain hunc dignum sevi jurastis acerbi? 
Heu! tanti sceleris pceniteat miseros! 

Nam Vos, sicut Zrostratus olim templa Diane, 
Ussistis flammis Gymnasium tremulis! 


Przmia rara dabunt homines doctoribus equa, 
Quos cruciant vinclis, litibus, exilio. 


* Ja. Davidson, M.D. linguarum Professori Universitate Philade}phiensi. 
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Clara at in eternum durabunt nomina THomson, 


Doctrina, linguis, isoribus ac studio. 
Ja. Ross. 
Philadelphia, Sefptimo Kal. Jan, A. D. 1813. 


SEPARATION SONG. BY H.C. KNIGHT. 


‘Vritten at the request, and sung at the separation of the senior So- 
pihisters in College, July, 1812. 


The Curtain is risingy—the Stage-Board is free, 
The Drama is Lirk, and the Actors are WE; 
Whether Peasant or King, 
It is much the same thing, 
If costume, defrortment, and station agree. 
CHORUS. 
From deéut to our exit, in scenes new, or rife, 
We will act well our fart inthe Drama of Life! 


Here are embryon Lawyers, with consciences pliant, 
Whose barbarous Law-terms will throttle a giant; 
With flea dipt in honey, 
They'll inveigle the money, 
And for Gold barter Law with their purse-lighten’d Client 
CHORUS. 
So resplendent their sun, it his vision will dlind, 
And a Dark-lantern prove to idlumine his mind. 


Here are Doctors, who ever with Health are at strife, 
Whose WVostrums are all Panacéas for life; 
Who will mount in a trice, 
With odstetric advice, 
When Lvcrna is kind toa dutiful wile. 
CHORUS. 
If defeated by Health in their killing vocation, 
Let them turn to State-Zinkers, and solder the Nation. 


| Here are Parsons, who shortly will thunder and lighten, 
And their cloud-involv’d Auditors wofully frighten, 


While terrific they tell, 
Of old Beelzebud’s cell, 
With seldom a Hofe-Reay the prospect te brighten. 
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CHORUS. 
A grave looking Pries, with n1s orthodox Sermon, 
Now thunders of Sinai’/—-now dewdrops of Hermon! 


Here are STATESMEN, perchance, future Guides of the Na. 
tion; 
And, NOW, while we deprecate dire devastation; 
May they firmly retrace 
Our retrograde race, 
And their talents exert for their Country’s salvation. 
CHORUS. 
Our necks we will bow to no haughty Pretender, 
Nor tamely our National Birth-Right surrender! 


Whilethe Clangour of Arms is exciting commotion,* 
And the blood-token Banners stream over the OckEan: 
While Death-Vultures are screaming, 
And War-Weafons gleaming, 
We will piedge to our Country our warmest devotion. 
CHORUS. 
Our inherent Rights, if eur Olive be stain’d, 
By our furest heart’s-blood shall be strongly maintain’c! 


O our Country!—but Jaze, and how calm was thy rest! 
Now, effulgent, the War-Beacon flames in the Wesr; 
In the portentous sky; 
We dire omens descry—? 
Oh! Wo to our country!—distracted!—1nblest! 
CHORUS. 
To our brave Native-Land we our /:nerzies owe, 


Then HEALTH to her Patniot!——DeEatn to her For: 


All hail to the Laprxgs! never dream of Despair! 
Be a strong re-inforcement of Lovers your care! 


* Wan declared June eighteenth by the United States of America 
against Great Britain and Ireland. 

{ About this time appeared a Comet, which excited the consterna- 
tion of the Ignorant, and the forebodings of the Superstitious. 
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VIRTUE AND VICE, AN ANTITHETICAL PARALLEL. BY THE SAME. 
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We are coming frem CoL.Lecs, 
Running over with knowledge, 
And gallantly plight our devoirs to the Fair. 
CHORUS. 
Now pledge to the Sex which is Human-Divine, 
May they sparkle and bloom like a Bumper of Wine! 


Our 7ufelage past,—now farewell to our MotueEr! 
And bid we God-sfieed each Collegiate Brother! 
We disgolve our alliance 
Inthe Traffic of Science, 
And the MantT.e of Frienpsuip throw over each other. 
CHORUS. 
Though the Bands of our Classical Union dissever, 


Our Tres of ArrecTion shall strengthen forever! 
* 


Virtue is Phosphor, bright-ascending, 
To the heart beclouded dear:— 

Vice, the Hyads, rain-portending, 
Bringing the repentant tear. 


Virtue’s an ingot of mint-gold, 
Undebas’d by mixt alloy:— 

Vice, tinsel for deception sold, 
Worse than useless, gilded toy. 


Virtue’s a lambkin without shepherd, 
Unsuspecting as a child:— 

Vice, a treacherous, spotted leopard, 
By which lambkins are beguiled. 


Virtue’s a red-breast on the spray, 
Singing amid her housewife toil:— 
Vice, a bird of plumage gay, 

But a vulture to despoil. 


Virtue’s the gold-fish, priz’d when found, 
Radiant through life’s dusky stream:—. 
Vice, the eel, whose fry abound, 

Held by Taste in disesteem. 
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Virtue’s the turtle, mail’d from foes, 
Humble, harmless, ’mid the brake:— 
Vice, whose tongue with venom flows, 
Is the loath’d, accursed snake. 





Virtue is the glow worm, cheering 
With her own unborrow’d rays:— 
Vice, the heedless lamp-fly, veering 
To a self-consuming blaze. 








Virtue’s a sweet-scented flowef, 
Leaf of amaranth, single-seed:— 
Vice, the poisonous hellebore, 

Or the night-shade, spreading weed. 


‘ Virtue is a Nymph of smiles, 
ad Frank of mien, of holiest eye:— 
Vice, a gay coquet of wiles, 
Double of heart, demeanor shy. 


Virtue then let Wisdom woo, 
Nymph of graces, heaven-descended; 
So shall Vice her carriage rue, 
By cold-slighting reprehended. 
MARTIAL LIB. II. EP. 3]. 
De piscibus sculfitis. 
Artis Phidiace toreama clarum 
Pisces aspicis: adde aquam, natabunt. 
IMITATION. 
On some fishes finely carved. 
See here what the art of old Phidias has done? 
Rusu scarce could excel him—his emulous son! 
Run, boys, fill the vases all up to the brim, 
When I drop in the fishes, they’ll certainly swim. 


Our excellent correspondent, who communicated the above, cannot more 
highly oblige us than by furnishing us with further imitations from the same 
author and in the same spirit—except, by favouring us with something ori- 
ginal from his own elegant and exuberant mind. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tae author of the curious and interesting communication 
published in the present number of the Port Folio, respecting 
sculptured bones and other fossil articles found within the town 
of Cincinnati, is entitled to our thanks. We need not represent to 
him how much we shall be gratified by his future favours om the 
same subject, or any other of a similar nature. Whatever may 
be calculated to shed light on the ancient history of our country, 
or to convey to us information touching the customs, manners, or 
state of mental improvement of its aboriginal inhabitants, shall be 
welcomely admitted into the pages of our miscellany. With 
relicks and monuments possessing this tendency, the western di- 
vision of the United States is known to abotind. Facts and com- 
munications in relation to such objects, aréWearnestly solicited 
from the enlightened and patriotic inhabitants of that highly re- 
spectable section of our country. Circumstances and items of 
knowledge which familiarity has, in many intances, rendered 
trivial and unimportant in their estimation, may, notwithstanding, 
if preserved, prove of the utmost moment to the future antiquary 
and historian of America. 


— 


Notwithstanding the broad basis of complaint allowed to mer- 
chants and traders at the present period, we cannot subscribe to 
the justness of that poured out so musically, yet in such anguish 
of spirit, by our mercantile correspondent in our last number. 
However niggardly Mercury, “ god of thieves, merchants and 
money,” may have been in replenishing his pockets with the sum- 
mum bonum of the “ gold-seeking clan,” we hold him deficient in 
a very important branch of knowledge—the knowledge of self— 
if he think that their “ museships” have been at all penurious in 
supplying him with that higher boon, the ready “ pocket-money of 
the brain.” We shall be at all times pleased with his favours, 
whether they be in the form of complaints or rejoicings. 


Stans S 


The author of the elegant stanzas on the falls of the Passaic, 
which appeared in our last number, is a favourite of the Nine— 
one of the chosen and legitimate sons of song. Periods so har 
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——- ee 
monious could have been turned only by the hands.of the Muses—~ 
Strains so mellifluous must have proceeded from lips imbued 
with honey collected, perhaps, from the “ fragrant wild flowret,”’ 
reared amid those scenes he has so enchantingly sung. While 
our own country abounds in the sources of numbers so sweet and 
melodious, we need not envy to Sicily her Hybla, nor to Attica 
her Hymetus. In relation to our much admired correspondent 
we need scarcely subjoin, that we shall be always ambitious of 
ornamenting those pages of The Port Folio which are devoted to 
the productions of the hghter Muse, with such effusions as flow 
from his pen. 

We cannot withhold our congratulations from our friend and 
correspondent Trigmegistus, fromthe readers of The Port Folio, 
nor from people in general, of whatever descriptions tongue, sect, 
or denomination, whether Jews or Christians, Mahometans or Pa- 
gans, on the wisdom of his theory and the importance of his dis- 
coveries. With such prospects before us as these discoveries lay 
open to our view, it would scarcely be a departure in us from so- 
briety of judgment were we to exclaim with the poet, 


“ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ord. ” 


which, to suit the present occasion, may be thus rendered in En- 
elish: 


Henceforth impostors, hypocrites, beware! 
You’re all found out by T'rismegistus’ care! 


‘We hope he will proceed with his cerebral dissections, and 
his expositions of that variety of character, which daily presents 
itself amidst the mass of society. Seriously and honestly, we 
thank him for his communication, and solicit a continuance of his 
much esteemed favours. 


‘¢ Spurious Words,” a paper in reply to one bearing the same 
title, which was published’in The Port Folio for April last, shall 
appear in our next number. 

We have instituted such arrangements as will, we flatter our- 
selves, in a shert time, put us in possession of correct and well 
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written biographical notices of some of the most distinguished 
characters of our country. Among these we shall mention the 
names of Henry, Laurens, Dickison, Parsons, Marshall, Har- 
rison, and Croghan. ‘The Lees, Richard Henry Lee in particu- 
lar, the Randolphs, and other Virginians of celebrity and worth 
are also included within the scope of our preparations. In rela- 
tion to this interesting feature of our miscellany, the aid of the 
scholars and patriots of our country is requested. We flatter our- 
selves that the natural and praiseworthy attachments of families 
to the fame of their deceased, as well as of their living kinsmen, 
will not, on such an occasion, continue to slumber. It should be 
their pride, as it is unquestionably their duty, to aid in giving per- 
manence to well-earned renown. 
FINE ARTS. 

Next to the influence of letters is that of the Fine Arts, in con- 
tributing to and perpetuating the glory of a people. To aid, 
therefore, in the promotion of boih, is the indispensable duty of 
ithe American patriot—of every inhabitant of the United States, 
who is ambitious that his country should ascend to the rank which 
she is entitled to hold in the scale of nations. 

In relation to the native elements of the Fine Arts, it cannot be 
denied that America has lone produced them in great abundance. 
For half a century past we have furnished Europe with some of 
ner most distinguished painters—-a West, a Copely, a Trumbull, 
a Stewart, and others. Nor is it less true, that in our country, at 
the present moment, within the precincts of our own city, we have 
a body of artists—painters, designers, and engravers, of great ex- 
cellence—-men who, under the influence of a liberal and magnani- 
mous patronage, would, in a short time, rival the metropolitan 
artists of the old world. We can confidently add, that they are 
panting with an ardour which has never been exceeded, for oppor- 
tunities to do honour to themselves and their country. Let our 
wealthy citizens purchase, at liberal prices, the productions of these 
sons of genius, instead of ruaning with the current of fashionable 
folly, in quest of the mouldy and wormeaten pictures of Europe— 
pictures, too, which are, at least, half a dozen of removes from 


originals—let this. course be pursued, and many years will not 
VOL Ill. 4x 
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elapse before Philadelphia will be enumerated among the most 
celebrated schools of painting. 

As auxiliary to other measures on this subject, the utmost ad- 
vantage would necessarily result from the establishment among 
our fellow citizens, of a correct and well informed taste in rela- 
tion to the Arts. Towards the effectuating of this, not a little 
will be done by the annual exhibition of the Society of Artists, 
connected with such criticisms, correct and well written, as may 
occasionally appear, touching the merits of the productions ex- 
hibited. This, however, will not be alone sufficient for the ac- 
complishment of the object held in view. The publication of a 
few well written and popular works on the principles of taste, 
would be a powerful assistant. As suitable productions-—works 
peculiarly calculated for the present state and circumstances of 
our country, we would warmly recommend the writings of Mar- 
tin Archer Shee. We allude to his two able and elegant didatic 
poems, accompanied with very extensive and instructive notes, 
entitled, “ Rhymes on Art,” and “ Elements of Art.’? These pub- 
lications are worthy of a much more expanded title, and might be 
very appropriately denominated poems onthe Elements of Taste, 
Considered in all respects, the English language does not, per- 
haps, contain their equal. Their superior is not to be found in 
any language. 

In addition to the favour which he would certainly confer on 
the enlightened portion of his fellow citizens, we feel persuaded 
that an enterprizing bookseller would, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, subserve his own interest, by publishing an edition of these 
admirable performances. We will not do so much injustice to the 
good sense, the taste and liberality of the people of America, as 
to admit for a moment, that a work of such exalted merit would 
lie neglected, while “ Thinks I To Myself,” “ The Spirit of the 
Book,” and the other numerous. soap-bubbles of the press, can 
scarcely be printed with a rapidity corresponding to the public 


demand. , 


A press of matter from our obliging.correspondents, to which 
we are bound in courtesy’ to give a preference, and of which we 


espectfully solicit a continuance, compels us again to defer th 
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commencement of our Strictures and Observations on Dr. Smith’s 
celebrated essay on the “ Causes of the variety in the complex- 
ion and figure of the human race.” In the publication of these 
papers, which we flatter ourselves will excite some degree of in- 
terest in the minds of our readers, no unnecessary delay shall be 
interposed. 


We must apologize to our correspondent, J. E. H. for omit- 
ting to publish in this number of the Port Folio, as we had fully 
intended, his excellent paper on the pretensions and pleadings of 
Belles-Lettres and the Fine Arts. Although it was even in the 
hands of the printer, yet its omission, for the present, was forced 
on us by circumstances which we could not resist. It is marked 
with certainty for a place in the July number, and as it appears 
to be the first of two, three, or more communications on the same 
general subject, the ingenious author and classical writer will 
very particularly oblige us by furnishing us with them in such 
time as may enable us to publish them in an unbroken order. 
We need not express to our correspondent the warmth and sin- 
cerity with which we shall welcome his favours generally. 


Several of our friends and correspondents, in the sincerity of 


whose dispositions to write for The Port Folio we piace entire 
confidence, represent to us, that the weightiest obstacles they 
have to encounter in the undertaking, consist in the difficulty of 
selecting suitable subjects. 

To contribute as far as may be practicable to the removal of 
this difficulty, which operates so injuriously on the interests of 
our journal, we shall take the liberty of specifying, from time to 
time, certain topics on which well written communications would 
be highly acceptable. As these topics may, at times, participate 
somewhat of a professional nature, it will be understood as our 
wish, that, in the discussion of them, as little technical language 
be employed as may be consistent with clearness and correctness 
of expression. For a miscellany like The Port Folio, which is ad- 
dressed to the tastes and capacities of the community at large 
all papers should be in style and manner as popular, and should 
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participate as much of Belles-Lettres ease and elegance, as the 
nature of the subjects will admit. 





To those whose dispositions and temperament of mind may 
lead them to afford us aid in filling up so much of our journal as 
may be devoted to merriment, wit, and humour-——who may sport- 
ively weave for us whatever of gay and fantastic. garlands we may 
find it expedient occasionally to put on—who may furnish us 
generally with such offerings as are calculated to prove accepta- 
ble at the shrine of the laughing werld--to contributors of this 
description, it scarcely becomes us to propose a subject. Writing, 
as they mostly do, from the impulse of the moment, as brilliant 
ideas flash on the mind, or as objects of humour or scents of fun 
are presented to their view, they must be jeft to the exclusive 
office of sclecting for themselves—of snatching the subfect as it 
flits before them, and moulding it into such form as their fancy 
may «direct. 

I’rom our correspondents whose talents and cast of mind are 
better suited to more serious and solid discussions, we should be 
pleased to receive essays on the iollowing subjects. 

The distinction between the Fine or liberal, and what are usually 
denominated, the useful Arts. A paper on this subject, well writ- 
ten, and interwoven with suitable illustrations and authorities, 
might be rendered pleasing to every one, and instructive to many. 
We have been induced to propose it in consequence of having, 
not many days ago, heard a gentleman of no common firefensions 
in matters of taste, including shif and boat-building in the number 
of the Fine Arts. 

The influence of the fine arts on the refinement, the morality, 
the patriotism, the military virtues and the religion of a jeofile. 
These topics might furnish ample matter for several interesting 
and important essays. 

The influence of the fine arty in the frerfretuation of national 
grandeur and glory. To the pen of the classical scholar, few sub- 
jects can present themselves superior in interest and elegance to 
this. It may be rendered rich in imagery, and beautiful in allu- 
sions to all that is choice and excellent, splendid and sublime, in 

he history of the fine arts in Greece and Rome. 
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Is the United States frefrared at frresent for the introduction 
of the fine arte onan extensive scale? An able and well written 
paper on this subject would be of the more consequence, inas- 
much as opposite opinions are entertained in relation to it, by 
ventlemen of weight and influence in society. 


— 


Admitting cur country to be ina staie of maturity for the in- 
troduction of the fine arts, what are the measures most worthy of 
adoption, with a view to the accomplishment of this imfiortant end? 
On the utility of an essay on this subject from the pen of a com- 


petent writer, it would be superfluous to dwell. 


Is the United States frrefiarad at present, to become, in the com- 
mon accefitation of ihe term, and on an extensive scale, a manufac- 
turing country? Should any writer think proper to engage in the 
discussion of this topic, he will bear in mind, that, as it has cer- 
tainly no necessary connexion with party politics, it will be alto- 
ecther iniadmissble to make it a convenient ofrening for the intro- 
duction of such sentiments. If treated on its merits, a paper in re- 
lation to it would be both useful and interesting. 

What are the effects of large manufacturing csiablishments on 
the moral and physical character ofa freofile? 

Which of the two tends most to corrufit,and which most to en- 
lighten and liberalize a freofile, manufactures or commerce? 

In what farticulars does the climate of the United States differ 
most materially from that of the countries of Europe situated be- 
tween corresponding frarallels of latitude? 

Supfrosing the climate of the United States to fiossess any 
qualities peculiarly unfavourable to human health (the admission of 
which, however, on our part, is not to be necessarily inferred from 
thisreference toit,altogether incidentally and problematically made,) 
what are the most effectual and practicable means of counteracting 
their influence? An essay on this subject, pofiularly, not technically, 
written—perfumed by the rose, the violet, the jasmine, or by 
the mingied fragrance of the thousand odorous wild flowers 
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which enamel the glades and forests of our country—not scented 
by musk or castor, ether or lavender, camphor or assafoetida—a 
communication we say of this description, might be rendered in- 
teresting and useful in no ordinary degree. To the preparation of 
such an essay, we beg leave to invite the attention of some of that 
distinguished class of physicians, who, to a liberal and practical 
knowledge of their profession, unite the more elegant accom- 
plishments of the pen. 


sehen 


In a given number of inhabitants, what is the comparitive dif- 
ference in relation to healt@# and longevity, between the freopfile of 
the United States and those of similarly situated countries of Eu- 
rofie? 


—— 


We have already in our possession an essay on the eloguence 
of the pulpit, which it is our intention hereafter to publish. 


Essays on forensic eloquence and that of deliberative assem- 
dlies, would be highiy acceptable. They might be rendered, 
moreover, in no small degree useful, especially if made to assume 
something of the shape and character of judicious criticism. The 
Americans, although truly a“ talking people,” and capable of 


talking much to the purpose, do not always exhibit, in public 


> 


speaking, even on the highest and most important occasions, that 
correctness and elegance of diction, accompanied with those po- 
lished graces of elocution, which, with but a moderate share of 
attention, they might easily acquire. A few salutary hints on this 
subject, dropt occasionally from a competent pen, might be pro- 
ductive of happy effects. 


A very useful and interesting paper might be prepared every 
two or three months, consisting of a briefrecord of all the most 
prominent and memorable events, whether fihysical, moral, politi- 
cal, theological, or accidental, that may have occurred in our country 
awithin that period. The interest of such a paper would be greatly 
heightened, if the detail of facts were enlivened occasionally by 
appropriate observations and reflections by the writer. 


A well written essay on the subject of national indefrendence 
would be highly acceptable. Can that nation be, in the true sense, 


bo) 


v 
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or indeed in any sense of the word, independent, which, with all 
the eagerness of a child importuning its mother for a piece of 
gingerbread or a sugar-plum, or, what is still worse, with the ser- 
vility of a slave supplicating his master for some trivial favour, 
looks to a foreign nation for her customs, manners, fashions, modes 
of living, literature, and even for the opinions she should entertain 
respecting herself? How many moons must yet pass away—how 
much precious time must yet elapse before Americans shall have 
learnt to know, appreciate, and respect themselves! Strange, that 
even our ladies cannot, in the decoration of their persons, be in- 
duced to exercise that richness of fancy, that fertility of invention, 
and that elegance of taste, with which God and Education have so 
amply endowed them. Possessed as they are of whatever is cal- 
culated to elevate, expand, or embellish the intellect—of every 
thing requisite to constitute within themselves the most abundant 
resources, they notwithstanding look abroad for more than half of 
their enjoyments, and condescend to do homage at a foreign shrine. 
It is a truth not a little humiliating to American pride, that, in our 
circles of fashion, London and Paris are as much, we believe, 
much more, the objects of idolatry now, than they were at the 


commencement of our revolutionary war. 


* Can such things be, 





7 


And overcome us lke a summer’s cloud, 


Without our special wonder!” 


Lhe pfihysical resources of the United States generaliy——the ex- 
cellence of its soil, its climate, its animal, vegeiable, and mineral 
froductions, its rivers, lakes, and bays, &c.—-these topics would 
afford matter for several interesting and useful essays. 

Criticism is a department of literature, not only of great extent 
and rich in matter, but eminently pleasing to a majority of readers. 
Hence, able reviews, either critical or analytical, of new, popular, 
and useful publications, will be received as contributions of high 
value. 

But the most universally pleasing branch of criticism is that 
which relates to the drama. Judicious and well written critiques, 
therefore, either on entire plays, particular characters, or per- 
formances on the stage, constitute a description of papers scarcely 
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inferior in point of interest to any that can be introduced into a 
public journal. 


Many excellent specimens of dramatic criticism have hereto- 
fore adorned the pages of the Port Folio. The subject, however, 
is not yet exhausted. Characters of equa] standing to any in the 
drama remain untouched. Among these may be enumerated, sir 
John Falstaff, one of the most extraordinary characters—more 
original, more highly wrought, and bolder in relief, than any 
other, perhaps, that. Shakspeare ever drew—Richard the third, 
Edgar in King Lear, Othelio, lago, Zanga in the Revenge, Pierre 
in Venice Preserved, and many others. Criticisms on either of 
these characters would be received as most acceptable offerings 
to the Port Folio.—So would a criticism on Shakspeare’s Tempest, 
the most inimitable piece of composition—one which seems to 
possess a stronger affinity to the idea we form of supernatural 
powers, than any thing else that has ever fallen from the pen 
of man. 

Amidst the variety of topics which we have here delineated, 
we have no doubt that many of our correspondents will be able to 
find some that are suited to their talents and congenial to their 
tastes. Under the influence of this belief, and of those lively hopes 
which it is calculated to inspire, we take leave of the subyect for 
the present, having already pursued it far beyond what we had 


originally intended. 


mae 


COMMODORE MURRAY. 

In the biographical notice of this gallant officer, contained in 
the last number of the Port Folio, our readers will please to 
make the following corrections and explanations: 

In page 400, instead of “ After captain Murray had repaired 
his vessel, he sailed.for the banks of Newfoundland,” &c. read, 

_ After captain Murray had repaired his vessel, he sailed again 
for Holland, and on the banks of Newfoundland was attacked by a 
heavy letter of marque, superior in force to his own ship. This 


vesscl he captured after an exchange of a few broadsides; but, 
five days afterwards, had the misfortune to fall in, during the night, 
with the British fleet bound for New-York, when both he and his 
prize were taken. 
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Page 401. That part of the crew of the Trumbull which de- 
serted their stations during her action with the English frigate, 
were British prisoners, who had entered into the American service. 

Commodore Murray wishes it to be understood, that the con- 


troversy with Miranda,.which led to a challenge on his part, did 
not arise from considerations of a personal nature. The Spanish 
officer attempted to stigmatize the American troops with charges 
which were equally disgraceful and unfounded, and which at- 
tached in reality to the Spanish troops alone. Commodore (then 
captain) Murray appeared on the occasion as the vindicator of the 
injured reputation of his countrymen. The charge, however, being 
persisted in by his antagonist, or at least not retracted, he had no 
alternative for irritated feelings and insulted honour but an ap- 
peal to arms. 

Page 404, For, “ Scarcely had he (captain Murray,) time to 
visit his family at Vorfolk,” read, scarcely had he time to visit 
his family at Philadelphia. 

Page 405. Commodore Murray’s reason for not resenting af 
the moment the uncourteous conduct of the British frigate Mag- 
nanimie, was that of a skilful and prudent, but determined officer. 
He wished to gain time to prepare his ship completely for the ac- 
tion which he supposed would ensue. This he had no sooner done, 
than, running close on board the British vessel, he poured into 
her a tremendous and galling broadside, cutting her to pieces in 
her sails and rigging. It was only by the cool intrepidity and col- 
lected prudence of captain Taylor of the Magnanimie, who with 
difficulty restrained his officers from returning the fire, met 
by similar qualities on the part of captain Murray, who withheld, 
in like manner, the further fire of the Constellation, that a desper- 
ate and sanguinary conflict was prevented. Harmony was soon 
restored between the two commanders by means of frank and mu- 
tual explanations. The Magnanimie was a powerful vessel of 
forty-eight guns. 


WARRINGTON’S VICTQRY. 


WE tender to the patrons of the Port Folio, and to our fellow 
citizens at large, our hearty congratulations on the achievement of 
another very distinguished naval victory by the arms ef our coun- 
VOL. ITT. 41 
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. try. It is now reduced toa fact, which scepticism itself will not 
venture to call in question, that our heroes of the'ocean have only 
to encounter their foes on equal terms, to be enabled to say, with 
the brave but modest Perry, “ We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” 

In proof of this the guns of the gallant Warrington spoke, on the 
29th of April last, a language that is altogether distinct and irre- 
sistible. On that memorable day, his Brittannic majesty’s ship 
Epervier, a new and first rate sloop war, after an action of forty- 
five minutes, in which she had the advantage of the weather-gage, 
struck her colours, an easy conquest, to the Peacock, an Ameri- 
can sloop of war of equal rate and weight of metal with herself. 
On the part of the American vessel, the victory might be said to be 
bloodless and without injury, not a man on board of her having 
fallen during the conflict, and but a few of her timbers having re- 
ceived even a shot. Not so, however, on the part of the British. 
She suffered severely in her officers and crew, was cut to pieces 
in her sails, spars, and rigging, and so extensively and dangerously 
shattered in her hull, that, had she attempted to sustain the fire of 
her enemy but a few minutes longer, she must inevitably have 


sunk. , 
Although the uniformity of the result, as often as our brave sea- 


men have had an opportunity of meeting the foe, has taken from 
us the lively interest attendant on novelty, and all the pleasure 
which arises from surprize, yet neither that nor any other circum- 
stance can diminish our sensibility to the renown of our country- 
men, or to the augmentation of our national glory. It is, there- 
fore, with our warmest and loudest acclamation, that we hail this 
splendid achievement of the gallant young Virginian. Captain 
Warrington has, by his skill and intrepidity, eminently contributed 
to give a higher lustre to the stars which burn on the flag of his 
country, and, in so doing, has thrown around his own brow a chap- 
let of laurels that will never fade. We pronounce his eulogy in 
terms which ought to satisfy his loftiest ambition, when we add, 
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that he has, by his late victory, acquired a just claim to rank with 
Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, Perry, and the other members of that 


corps of heroes, whose achievements have reared on an impe- 
rishable basis, ‘and irradiated with the fairest beams of glory, tlie 
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adamantine column of our naval renown. His country, proud of 
his past, and eager in anticipatic of his future exploits, will che- 
rish his reputation with parental fondness, and enrol his name 
with that of the bravest and worthiest of her sons. 





It is our intention to endeayour, in the next number of the 
Port Folio, to gratify our readers with a biographical notice of 
captain Warrington, as full and particular as our materials will 
allow. As we are not warranted to indulge an expectation of being 
able to procure, at an early period, a likeness of that distinguished 
young officer, we propose to publish, as no unsuitable accompa- 
niment of his life, a plate, containing an accurate and well execu- 
ted view of the engagement between the Peacock and the Eper- 
vier. Should we, in the meantime, be informed of the display of 
any signal act of American gallantry during this battle, or of any 
other circumstance of peculiar interest connected with it, the pub- 
lic may rest assured that it shall not be neglected. To render our 
offering the more worthy of the event which it is intended to com- 
memorate, we hope, if the notice be not too short, that some of 
our correspondents will, by the fifteenth of the present month, or 
sooner, if practicable, furnish us with an ode or sea-song suitable 
to the occasion. 

The very learned and able dissertation on vegetable life from our 
friend and correspondent T. C. was received at too late a period 
for the present number of the Port Folio. Part I of it shall ap- 
pear in the next. 

We regret that the same thing is true in relation to the ele- 
gant and profound essay on the subject of “ American literature,” 
from the pen of a distinguished correspondent in the south. It 
came to hand too late by a single day, for the present number of 
the Port Folio. In our next it shall receive the attention it so emi- 
nently merits. 

A letter descriptive of Geneva and its environs, accompanied 
by an extract from the writings of Madame de Stael, has been re- 
ceived, and shall find an early place in the Port Folio. The fu- 
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ture correspondence of the writer will be welcomed with a cour- 
teous and cordial reception. Having already stored his mind with 
the fruits of study, observation, and travel, nothing is necessary 
but the discipline of practice to place him in the number of ele- 


gant writers. 


eee = 








Our files contain, both in prose and verse, sundry pieces 
which shall receive due attention. We intreat our correspondents 
not to conceive themselves neglected or forgotten, although their 
communications should not be noticed as soon as they come to 
hand. The claims on us in that respect, however numerous, shall 
all be adjusted and complied with as promptly as possible As 
no premeditated slight will be offered to any writer, we flatter 
ourselves that no inference to that effect will be hastily drawn 
from the mere circumstance of our silence in relation to papers 
that may be sent for publication. 
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